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A Circulation Winner. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
SUNDAY RECORD 


On March 2d we increased the size of our 
Sunday paper from 20 pages to 24 pages. 
Our five sextuple presses have been ar- 
ranged to print this paper a// in one section. 
The other Sunday papers, which consist of 
from 32 to 48 pages, and which are sold for 
five cents, are obliged to print in sections 
and, necessarily, go to press very early. 
The RECORD’S new arrangement allows us 
to go to press on regular time notwithstand- 
ing our circulation of 


16 5,000 every Sunday 


which is much larger than that of any other 
Philadelphia paper. We cover the Sunday 
field more intelligently, more thoroughly, 
with later and better news than ever be- 
fore. The advertising rate is 25 cents per 
line, subject to contract discounts. 

i 


New York: Advertising Manager, Chicago : 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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A Simple Statement of Fact 
Concerning the 


Pittsburgh Gazette 


It is the only paper in Pittsburgh that continuously 
shows a gain in foreign advertising over its contempor- 
aries. It is the only Pittsburgh paper that has sprung 
to the front and remained in the leadership. The 
GAZETTE has a record that reads like fiction, but there 
are cold, hard facts to substantiate everything said in 
its favor. 





For confirmation, just get down your files of Pitts- 
burgh papers and make comparisons for yourself. 
You'll quickly note the dominance of the GazeTTE in 
the advertising field—not only in the foreign field, but 
also in the local. No other Pittsburgh morning paper 
has any such showing. 


If. the comparison does not convince you of the fact 
that the GazeETTE is the best morning advertising me- 
dium in Pittsburgh, then you need resort to but one 
expedient—that is, place an advertisement in this paper. 
The results will probably amaze you. 


By making the GazeTTeE the best paper in Pitts- 
burgh, and continually improving it, the publishers 
caused the 


SUNDAY GAZETTE 


to leap into popularity in a comparatively few weeks. 
The Sunpay GazeETTE has a bona fide circulation of 
50,000, and the figures are ascending with every issue. 
It is infinitely the best paper published in Pittsburgh, 
and it is getting better all the time. 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manager. 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
TEMPLE CCURT, NEW YORK. BOYCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISING FLOUR. 





The Little Schoolmaster has had 
the following article prepared in 
response to the request of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Company, Wase- 
ca, Minn., who recently asked for 
suggestions that would help them 
in advertising ‘‘a staple article like 
flour, where every mill makes the 
best flour from the choicest wheat, 
with the latest improved machin- 
ery and with the most advanced 
methods.” 

It is presumed that when Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Company say 
“every mill’’ they mean “all mills” 
—that the manufacture. of flour 
has been brought to a plane where 
there is little opportunity for mak- 
ing a brand that has striking su- 
periorities. This is an advertising 
difficulty that confronts all makers 
of staple articles. Novelties are 
not only rare, but when they are 
found there is often considerable 
difficulty in persuading the public 
to try them, for they are often 
synonymous with claptrap or 
downright swindling. The little 
improvements that are made in 
processes of manufacture are not 
of enough importance as “copy” 
material, while a very radical im- 
provement in a staple article fre- 
quently proves a failure after it 
has had a brief season of popular 
approval. Thus, not long ago, the 
small patent fasteners for holding 
shoe laces were in demand all over 
the country, while to-day they are 
almost unknown. At first glance 
they appeared to be a convenience, 
but actual experience proved them 
a nuisance, and the revulsion 
against them was general. 

In view of these conditions, the 
advertising of staples must differ 
from that of novelties, but public- 
ity is no less profitable when prop- 
er methods are used. The first re- 
quirement is a worthy staple—one 
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that will hold its own with the 
best in any market. There are dif- 
ferences in flour. Every house- 
wiie knows that certain flours will 
make light bread, and that their 
brands are guarantee of excel- 
lence. 

The first advertising necessity 
for a flour is a fit name. Some 
very advanced truths have lately 
been established about names’ for 
advertised commodities. The name 
of the average* brand of flour is 
usually humdrum and character- 
less. “Pride of the Valley,” 
“Gem of Minnesota” and “North- 
western Star” mean nothing what- 
ever. They never stick in the 
public memory. The name should 
be characteristic of the brand, and 
one that will bear illustrating. It 
should express some desirable 
quality—lightness, for example. 
“Thistledown” is a fair sample of 
a name that answers these re- 
quirements. “Featherflake” is an- 
other. “Mermaid” would be a 
good name for an oyster cracker. 
These are merely suggestions, of 
course. Such names could be il- 
lustrated with thistles, feathers 
and mermaids in endless combina- 
tions, and would serve as a trade- 
mark. The symbolic name for an 
advertised commodity is compara- 
tively new, but it is effective. It 
translates the idea quickly and is 
a peg to hang advertising upon. It 
also has the advantage of being 
easily remembered. 

A neat, distinctive. package 
should come next. Flour sacks, 
too, are characterless. The up-to- 
date flour sack ought to have a 
color all its own—to be able to 
attract attention in grocery stores. 

The actual advertising must de- 
pend wholly upon the field to be 
covered. A _ national campaign 
may be conducted upon the prin- 
ciples of one that is confined to a 
single town, requiring merely dif- 
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ferent 


methods, 
and a wider knowledge of medi- 


greater capital 
ums. In the case of a new brand 
the campaign ought to be confined 
to a State or a few counties at the 
outset—perhaps a few towns. 

The first requisite is the estab- 
lishment of close, sympathetic re- 
lations with jobbers and retailers. 
Inducements must be offered to 
those who are to handle the brand. 
Grocers must be enlisted and the 
field so thoroughly prepared that 
there will be no waste of the re- 
sults. The road from the mills to 
the consumer must be thoroughly 
paved—and repaved. 

The consumer of flour is a wo- 
man. The manufacturer who ad- 
vertises flour can forget the fact 
‘that there is another half to the 
human race. All advertising must 
be aimed at the woman and the 
home. Newspaper space is the 
most direct force for reaching the 
people in small communities. Ads 
of from four inches single column 
to six inches double column will 
suffice to tell the story. They must 
be forcefully written and embel- 
lished with pictures that symbolize 
the brand. The actual writing and 
designing must be put into the 
hands of some one who is capable 
of attracting attention from the 
very start. The preparation of ad- 
vertising matter for a staple ar- 
ticle presents problems that do not 
arise in the exploiting of novelties. 
There are, for instance, very few 
striking arguments that .can be 
used for flour ads. If it is a good 
flour, it has certain qualities and 
is devoid of certain drawbacks. 
Most of these qualities and draw- 
backs have been exploited until 
they are hackneyed. Interesting 
details of milling may be used for 
material. The “patent process” is 
only a phrase to most people. It 
has advantages that make inter- 
esting reading when set forth en- 
tertainingly. Or, if the flour is 
milled by an old process, it can be 
exploited as the “flour of our 
grandfathers.” The arguments 
that can be used for such staples, 
however, are very few in number, 
and the advertiser is forced to uti- 
lize accessories. Recipes and 
household hints are germane to 
flour, and one ought to be printed 
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in every newspaper ad. The illus- 
trations must also play an import- 
ant part in advertising the brand. 
A very good model for such a 
campaign will be found in the 
None-Such Mince Meat advertis- 
ing now running in the magazines. 
The use of the mince meat sym- 
bols—forks, rolling pins, pies and 
so forth—is highly illustrative of 
what may be done with a brand 
that suggests forceful advertising 


pictures. 
A small booklet of recipes 
ought to bring results, provided 


the recipes were well chosen and 
thoroughly reliable. A haphazard 
collection scissored from _ the 
newspapers would be worse than 
useless. An expert cook ought to 
be the compiler of such a booklet, 
for the object is to interest women 
and persuade them to keep the 
booklet. Upon its worth will de- 
pend much of the success of the 
campaign. A booklet that would 
create a demand for itself would 
be ideal, and is not very difficult 
to secure. These booklets should 
be printed in a cheap form, but 
must not be of too poor a quality. 
They should be sent out to grocers 
and distributed from house to 
house through the territory to be 
covered. One must go in every 
bag of flour, bearing a little talk 
upon the cover. The moment when 
a woman opens a_ package of a 
new commodity is an _ excellent 
moment to talk to her. 

A forceful catch phrase ought to 
go out on every bit of advertising 
matter. It must, however, be one 
that has euphony and a meaning. 
A catch phrase is a matter for 
grave thought; the really effective 
sentence is as one in a thousand of 
those commonly employed. It 
should lay stress upon some qual- 
ity of the commodity. The book- 
let of recipes should be men- 
tioned in all newspaper ads and 
sent free to those who ask for it. 

i. 
NONE LIKE IT. 

Other papers may find their way into 
many households, but no_ publication 
can ever take the place of_ the local 





weekly in its own town.—Charles N. 
Kent. 

+o 
PERSISTENCY in advertising finally 


wins—provided always that the adver- 
tising persisted in is of the right kind. 
—White’s Sayings. 
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OPTICAL PUBLICITY. 


“What I wanted, was to cover 
as much ground at as small an 


outlay as_ possible,’ said Mr. 
Kahn, of Henry Kahn & Com- 
pany, opticians, at 189 Broadway, 
New York, to the representative 
of Printers’ Ink. “My idea was 
to advertise, at an expense which 
even if it brought no returns 
could not harm me, yet would at 
once settle the question—for me— 
of the efficiency of advertising.” 

Two of the ads of a series of 
thirteen one-inch advertisements 
issued by this concern are repro- 
duced on this page. They give a 
very fair idea of the character of 
advertising done by them, and are 
creditable, for they display a spirit 
of originality and of force. 

“What have been the results. of 
your advertising?” 

“Quite satisfactory, for since we 
began in this way sales in this line 
have increased fully twenty per 
cent. To begin at the beginning, 
up till a few months ago we were 
on a side street. I noticed there 
was no optician on Broadway be- 
tween the Battery and Union 
Square, and took advantage of the 
fact, preferring down town, too, 
because of chances for suburban 
trade. As a first stroke of policy, 
I determined on a concession of 
33 per cent on prices. 

“Then to make this known. I 
restricted advertising efforts to 
my spectacles, leaving my other 
goods, microscopes, opera, field 
and marine glasses, magic lan- 
terns, etc., out of question. I 
started with a lithographed card, 
sending it out under letter postage 
to selected lists. I am still con- 
tinuing this_to the — to the number of 
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CAL & HAVE YOUR EVES TESTED. Fatt OF- CHARGE: 
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about 250 names = Then I 
contracted to run my advertise- 
ments in dailies for six months, 
determined to increase my space 
as returns justified, and hoping to 
renew with double or treble space. 
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I had no retail trade when I be- 
gan this. Oh, yes. I do quite a 
jobbing business. Well, since be- 
ginning to send out cards my re- 
tail trade has been $50 daily, and 
since adding the papers, three 


‘ulists Prescriptions 
WHY PAY HIGH PRICES. 


one IN NICKEL FRAMES 
$/22 v0 Kah net 10 GOLO S$ S29. 


- 189 BROADWAY, 
Henry Kahn bet Som naene, 


weeks ago, this has increased to 















“I chose spectacles for my ex- 
periment, because the trade they 
start is a continual source of in- 


come. Not so with my other 
goods. I now obtain trade from 
all sorts of sources, about half 


suburban. To show what lack of 
observation prevails, most new- 
comers tell me they are delighted 
with the accommodation, never 
expecting to have had prescrip- 
tions filled so near their offices. 

“T use morning and evening pa- 
pers, though for my purposes I 
think the former better, since they 
are read on the way to or at busi- 
ness. I have not used the Sunday 
editions to an extent which will 
give me the right to judge. I 
think, however, that for the small 
advertiser they are practically of 
little value. Such blanket sheets 
require blanket advertisements. 
They therefore properly become 
the field for the advertiser who 
wishes to speak in trumpet tones, 
something an optician can scarcely 
afford. 

“One of the best proofs which 
I have yet received of the effi- 
ciency of advertising is the quick 
returns it brings. The morning 
which follows the advertising sees 
the store thronged with customers 
brought by that force alone. I 
might call this ocular demonstra- 
tion, pardon the joke. I am try- 
ing an experiment now which will 
be a special test. I am offering 
pebble eye-glasses, now an un- 
popular style, yet a_ sterling arti- 
cle, for $1 a pair. They cost me 
more. If I succeed in getting rid 
of them promptly, hereafter noth- 
ing can shake my faith in this 
force. 
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! Quality and Quantity 


THE PRICE OF 


‘THE DETROIT 
-FREE-PRESS 


REMAINS AT THREE CENTS A COPY. 





its readers are the Intelligent and Prosperous people of Detroit 
and Michigan. For more than 70 years they have been able and 
eilting to pay a reasonable price for the best newspaper in Detroit. 


IT CONSERVES 
The BETTER Interests of the Advertiser, and 


COMBINES 
The BEST Interests of Advertisers and readers. 





CIRCULATION: 
Daily,- - - - 42,500 
Sunday, - - - 52,900 
Twice-a- Week, 91,600 





The Twice-a-Week Edition has more than Local or 
State Prestige. It is a National Distributer for Adver- 
tising Mail Order Houses and General Advertisers. 
They find it a Profitable Medium. 


J. E. Van Doren Speciat AGENCY, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising, 








Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. Temple Court, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE AD- 
VERTISING. 





Department store advertising 
practically began with John 
Powers, and the Powers-Wana- 
maker style of advertising is still 
the standard to which every de- 
partment store advertiser aspires. 

Powers was, perhaps, the first 
advertising man with a “nose for 
news.” He was the first to realize 
that the everyday happenings of a 
big store were news, and news 
~ that could be made interesting and 
attractive. So he wrote up each 
day’s offerings in his terse, can- 
did and inimitabie style, set the 
announcements in plain pica type, 
with little or no display—and the 
public read, bought and “clamored 
for more. 

It was the story of Columbus 
and the egg over again. The way 
once pointed out, every one saw 
the logic of it—and department 
store advertising is to-day just 
what Powers made it. 

The advertising manager of a 
department store is an editor. The 
heads of departments are his re- 
porters, and his duty is to decide 
how much of their copy is avail- 
able, and in what shape it shall be 
presented to the public. He must 
be a business man, a keen ob- 
server, and a student of human 
nature—particularly of the femi- 
nine, for it is to her that his ad- 
vertisements are chiefly directed. 
He must know something about 
everything. He must be able to 
—_ clear, terse business Eng- 
ish. 

Iiis work is difficult, because of 
the number of subjects to be treat- 
ed, but that very feature saves it 
from monotony, and prevents him 
from getting into a rut. A big 
store is almost a city in itself, and 
the man whose duty it is to chron- 
icle it leads almost as interesting 
a life as a reporter on a big met- 
ropolitan daily. The advertising 
manager, too, must possess the re- 
porter’s gift of obtaining infor- 
mation—of drawing salient facts 
from unwilling sources. The av- 
erage head of a department has 
. lived around his yzoods so long 


that he no longer appreciates their 
interest to the.outside world. He 
has lost his sense of perspective. 
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The shrewd advertising manager, 
by a little judicious pumping, and 
a word or two thrown in at proper 
intervals, can usualiy extract a 
great deal of valuabic information 
from the head of a department— 
hints as to where goods are made, 
how they are made and the like— 
all of which tends to make good 

“copy.” 

However, prices, and always 
‘prices, are the keynote of depart- 
ment store advertising. It is the 
announcements of special offer- 
ings that draw the crowds to the 
store. Once in the store, the prob- 
lem is changed. If the advertise- 
ments are misleading, the crowd 
will come but once—a woman 
rarely gives a store a chance to 
fool her a second time. If the ad- 
vertisements are truthful, but the 
salespeople are incompetent, the 
returns will fall off. If the deliv- 
ery service is inefficient, or if the 
exchange system is badly man- 
aged, the results will make a poor 
showing. So it behooves the ad- 
vertising manager to keer an eye 
on every branch of the business, 
and to insist that everything be 
arranged so as to give the adver- 
tising the opportunity to produce 
its maximum effect. 

In many stores the advertising 
manager is not in a position where 
he can do these things. He is 
treated as a rather high-grade 
clerk. He is allowed but a limited 
knowledge of the condition of the 
business, he is not encouraged to 
investigate or to make sugges- 
tions, and even his policy and the 
style of his advertisements are 
dictated by a more or less compe- 
tent superior. 

It is safe to say that no good 
man can do his best work under 
such conditions. It would be ab- 
surd to expect it. An advertising 
manager should have the com- 
plete confidence of his employer. 
He should be in _ possession of 
facts and figures showing the. 
sales of every department for ev- 
ery day of every year of the 
store’s life. He should know how 
much money was spent for adver- 
tising every day. He should be as 
thoroughly in touch with every de- 
tail of the business as is the gen- 
eral manager himself. A man in 
this position is imbued with the 
: 
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Many Questions 


confront the advertiser when he begins to make upa 
publicity campaign—where to place his appropriation 
to the best advantage, in what mediums to go, from 
which to stay away, where the most profitable centers 
of population are, their number, their character, their 
industries, their natural and industrial channels of 
revenues. The geography of advertising is very im- 
portant. The AMERICAN NEwsPAPER DIRECTORY, 
published for thirty-four years by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., 10 Spruce Street, New York (price five 
dollars per issue), is a complete geographical and 
topographical survey of 
every city, town and hamlet 
where a newspaper is pub- 
lished. The Directory is a 
help and a practical adviser 
which every thoughtful ad- 
vertiser needs. It directs mill- 
ions of dol - 

lars of Ameri- 

can advertis- 


ing, 
and 
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spirit of the establishment and can 
present it to the public clearly and 
intelligently. He respects himself, 
and consequently commands re- 
spect. 

Experience in department store 
advertising is gained quickly. The 
advertisement prepared to-day for 
to-morrow’s paper has demon- 
strated its efficiency when the 
store closes to-morrow night. 
There is no sitting down and 
waiting for two or three months, 
as in magazine advertising. Mis- 
takes are quickly discerned and 
promptly corrected. Comparison 
with the corresponding day of 
previous years, it favorable, dem- 
onstrates the efficiency of the ad- 
vertising ; if unfavorable, it shows 
a condition to be remedied, either 
by a change in the style of adver- 
tising or by the elimination of 
some fault from the goods them- 
selves. For this reason it is safe 
to say that department store ad- 
vertising, in the hands of a com- 
\, Petent man, more ncarly approach- 
€s an exact science than does any 
other class of advertising. 

There is a great deal of sense- 
less twaddle in the advertising of 
some department stores, which is 
read by only a very few people, 
and produces no effect when read. 
Empty boasts of size, age and 
lowness of prices are not nearly so 
effective as a list of seasonable 
goods at tempting prices, headed 
by a few words of interest about 
the goods themselves. A good 
deal of this superfluous talk is due 
to an attempt to imitate the Wan- 
amaker advertising. The imita- 
tors all fail to realize the fact that 
the Wanamaker store in Philadel- 
phia occupies a unique position. 
It has ceased to be merely a com- 
mercial establishment—it is a pub- 
lic institution—it is a thorough- 
fare—it is as distinctively a feat- 
ure of Philadelphia as the Penn 
statue or Independence Hall. It 
can say things and do things that 
are perfectly propcr, but that 
would be the height of bad taste if 
done by other establishments. 

The lesson to be learned from 
this is that slavish imitation of 
competitors does not pay. Every 
store occupies its own position 
with regard to the public—let it 
find it and keep it. The store that 


“~ 
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caters to the masses wastes time 
in trying to appeal to the elite; if 
it does, it will simply repeat the 
fable of the dog who dropped the 
substance to grasp for the shadow, 
and lost both. 

One point is ali-important in de- 
partment store advertising—abso- 
lute, unswerving honesty in ey- 
ery announcement. It is not alone. 
the best policy—it is the only 
policy that will succeed. With 
competitors on every side waiting 
to grasp the opportunity to detect 
and make capital oi false statc- 
ments, and with customers to ad- 
vertise broadcast that its an- 
nouncements are untruthful, the 
fate of the store publishing lying 
advertisements is certain. And 
one exasperated woman can do a 
store more harm than is counter- 
balanced by many hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising. 

In the Wanamaker store, as 
soon as it opens each morning, a 
man goes around from department 
to department with the day's ad- 
vertisement, and personally veri- 
fies and checks up every detail. If 
inaccuracies are found, the offen- 
der—no matter who he may be— 
has cause to regret it. This is one 
point of the Wanamaker policy 
that may be followed with profit. 

James W. PEMBERTON. 
Pe SSS OA 

Ir’s all right .if your ads make peo- 
ple smile—provided also that they make 
them purchase from you.—White's Say- 
wngs. 





——— 
ILLUSTRATED SENTENCE. 





“ONLY A FEW MORE LEFT.” 
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The Prudent Business Man . . places his 
advertisement in that paper or combination of papers 
in the localities selected, calculated to do him the 


most good at the /east possible cost. 


—PRINTERS’ INK, January 22. 








The Prudent Business Man cannot 
place his advertising to better advantage 
than by using the Scripps-McRae League 
of newspapers. 

Thirty-one and a half cents per line 
will carry your advertisements into over 
314,000 families in sections covered by 
the Cincinnati Post, the St. Louis Chron- 
icle, Cleveland Press, and Covington, Ky., 
Post. 

By using these papers, the advertiser 
is bound to have results. The Scripps- 
McRae League newspapers are among 
the papers of the country that are 


known to pay advertisers. 


FRANK CARLISLE 


General Advertising Manager 


116 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
53 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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TYPE AND COMPOSITION. 


Type for the body | of a book or 
catalogue is called “body type’; 
that for headings, display lines, 
etc., is called “display type.” 

There are many kinds of body 
type, and more of display type. 
How to choose the kind best 
adapted for your catalogue or 
booklet? Better leave it to your 
printer, if you can depend upon 
his having some artistic sense. 
Only see that he dosen’t use too 
many different kinds of display 
type and thus give it the appear- 
ance of a patchwork quilt. 

One or two good “faces” or se- 
ries of type are enough for the 
display lines of any catalogue, and 
if they are well chosen, to har- 
monize with the body type and the 
general scheme of _ illustration, 
they will add greatly to the artis- 
tic appearance of the work. 

If you wish to do some of the 
choosing yourself, many printers 
have type books showing the va- 
rious kinds of type they have in 
stock. Or they can lend you a 
type founder’s type book, and 
mark those faces which they can 
give you. In this way you can 
often choose in advance just the 
sort of type you want. 

Type for a fine catalogue or 
booklet should be new, and as 
nearly unused as possible. Care- 
ful printers do not print direct 
from their type, but from electro- 
types made from the type after it 
is set up. Type used in this way 
practically never wears out, and 
the electros made from it give a 
clear, sharp impression, quite dif- 
ferent from that of old, worn, 
broken type that has been used 
time and time again on the print- 
ing press. 

It is impossible to attempt a 
classification of the many differ- 
ent faces of type which are now in 
use, with new ones coming out 
nearly every week. A _ regular 
type book will give this informa- 
tion. 

In regard to sizes, a few facts 
may be found useful. Prior to 
1884 every foundry made type of 
arbitrary sizes according to its 
own sweet will. A printer who 
bought a type from a certain 
foundry could hardly use the type 
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of any other foundry, because of 
this variation in size, for the rea- 
son that the two types would not 
line up evenly. The quads or 
spaces might get mixed up and 
could not be used for the type of 
any foundry but that where they 
were made. Many other disad- 
vantages were the result of this 
primitive method of doing things, 
all of which were done away with 
on the introduction and accept- 
ance by most foundries of the 
“point system.” 

The point is simply a standard 
of measurement. There are 72 
points to an inch. 

The smallest tvpe made in Am- 
erica is 314 point, which means 
that the face of the type up and 
down measures 3% seventy-sec- 
onds of an inch. : 

Such a small type has practic- 
ally no commercial value. Pearl, 
or five point, is not often commer- 
cially used except in railroad 
work. The classified ads in Print- 
ERS’ INK are printed in it. The 
smallest type generally used for 
booklets or catalogues is six point 
(nonpareil), the type in which the 
small reading matter in Printers’ 
INK is set. 

“Bastard” type is type that is 
not made according to the point 
system. It is old-fashioned, out 
of date, and is not used by the 
modern American printer, as_ it 
does not “justify” or fit in proper- 
ly with modern point system type. 

Composition, as every business 
man knows, is type-setting. It is 
paid for by the hour, or by the 


is the square of the 
height of the letter of the alpha- 
bet to which it belongs. An em of 
a 12 point alphabet measures, 
therefore, twelve-seventy-seconds 
of an inch, square. 

Certain square pieces of metal 
are used in every type alphabet to 
separate words and _ sentences. 
They are called “quads.” They 
may be em quads, two-em quads, 
etc. 

The em is thus a standard of 
measurement, varying in size ac- 
cording to the size of type. 

The point is also a standard of 
measurement, but it is invariable. 

Display matter is never meas- 

















ured by ems, but is charged by 
the hour, the compositor getting 25 
to 35 cents per hour, according to 
his ability, and the printer charg- 
ing from 50 to 75 cents, to cover 
the use of type. rent, light, etc. 

Solid body matter is paid for at 
so much per 1,000 square ems, 
varying from 35 to 50 cents per 
1,000, for hand work. 

The compositor can set just so 
many pieces of type in an hour. 
Being paid by the em, or, in other 
words, by the amount of surface 
which he is able to cover per hour, 
he naturally makes less money for 
the same amount of work when he 
uses a condensed letter than when 
he uses an extended letter. He 
covers less surface for the same 
labor. 

Hence one of the rulings of the 
Typographical Union, in the in- 
terests of compositors, which says 
that if a type is slimmer than 12 
ems to the alphabet the composi- 
tor shall be paid extra for his 
work. 

A catalogue or booklet is first 
set up in the galley, that is, un- 
paged, in long continuous col- 
umns, the width but not the depth 
of the catalogue page. 

It is then read over by the 
proof-reader, and divided into 
pages or “paged up,” after which 
a proof is “pulled” and sent to the 
advertiser. 

It is well here to understand 
that any change made after the 
first proof, other than the correc- 
tion of printers’ errors, must be 
paid for by the advertiser. 

The printer has figured on set- 
ting the job up without change. If 
you order changes, it runs into 
time that he has not allowed for. 
It is only fair that you should pay 
for it. To save expense, get your 
copy aS you want it in the first 
place. 

There have been perfected, and 
placed in pretty general use with- 
in the last few years many varie- 
ties of type-setting machines, 
amongst the most successful of 


which, so far, are the Mergen- 
thaler linotype, the Empire and 
the Thorne. 


In these machines the work is 
done by pressing keys, somewhat 
similar to those of a typewriter, 
which releases the type (or, in the 
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case of the linotype, the matrice), 
and allows it to drop down to pro- 
duce the world or slug that is be- 
ing set. 

The principle of the linotype is 
that every line of type, or “slug,” 
as it is called, is cast anew every 
time it is set. The machine can 
be worked very rapidly and is a 
wonderful invention. It is par- 
ticularly adapted for newspaper 
offices and is largely used in all 
large publishing plants. Its worst 
disadvantage is that mistakes can- 
not be corrected without resetting 
a line, and one wrong letter ne- 
cessitates the entire line being re- 
set and recast. 

The Empire machine sets the 
type in the galley as the ordinary 
printer does, but the type has to 
be justified by hand and two men 
have to work at each machine. 
Mistakes can be easily corrected 
by hand and very good work can 
be turned out. A most ingenious 
and accurate machine for distri- 
buting the type is a part of the 
Empire equipment. 

The Empire is well adapted for 
book work, periodical work and 
for large job offices. 

The Thorne is another first- 
class type-setting machine. In 
general principles and capabilities 
it is similar to the Empire. 

There are other varieties of 
type-setting machines, but up to 
the present these three stand 
ahead of all the rest. 

In correcting proof, certain ar- 
bitrary signs are used to represent 
certain changes, which are under- 
stood by all printers. It is a sort 
of universal shorthand that should 
be acquired by every business man 
who wishes to prevent misunder- 
standing with his printer. 

In the first place, all corrections 
should be made in the margin of 
the proof, and not in amongst the 
type matter, where it is likely to 
be overlooked. by the printer. 

a 


STORE MAILING LIST. 

We find it profitable to keep a mail- 
ing list and mail our advertising, even 
to those who could be reached by car- 
rier. Advertising is an organized ef- 
fort to convince a more or less skep- 
tical public that you are giving value 
received and not exaggerating. If you 
put a stamp on a neatly worded state 
ment of fact, you show him that you 
are willing to spend your money to 
reach him.—Western Druggist, 
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ADVERTISING A TRADE 
PAPER. 


To advertise a trade or class 
publication in such a manner as 
to secure actual results on a mod- 
erate expenditure is one of the 
difficult propositions. At the out- 
set no scheme for securing new 
subscriptions by means of alluring 
premiums or cash commissions is 
at all feasible in the cases of a 
majority of such publications, for 
the simple reason that nine times 
out of ten these periodicals are 
taken by busy men who have 
neither time nor inclination to as- 
sist the publisher in expanding his 
subscription list. The sample copy 
distribution is a more _ tenable 
proposition, but it must be em- 
ployed conservatively. The num- 
ber of possible subscribers in the 
case of many of these publications 
is comparatively limited, with the 
result that every name on the “fol- 
low up” list is likely to go on a 
wrapper at every sample copy dis- 


tribution. A danger lies in the 
possibility that the prospective 
subscriber who is__ persistently 


bombarded with reminders in the 
form of specimen copies will get 
the idea that he is receiving the 
publication so frequently gratis 
that it would be useless to sub- 
scribe. 

The sending of marked copies to 
every person whose interests are 
in any way mentioned in the issue 
dispatched -is of undoubted value, 
and has gained for publications of 
this class many subscribers be- 
yond their field. Trade and class 
papers expect to make a profit out 
of their circulation, and in many 
offices circulation is considered so 
valuable an asset that the emolu- 
ments to agents equal those of the 
Youth’s Companion and_ other 
publications which go on the the- 
ory “once a subscriber always a 
subscriber.” There are now trade 
journals in America which employ 
men on salary (or commission 
with salary guarantee) exclusive- 
ly in subscription solicitation. One 
prominent journal devoted to iron 
‘and steel interests has been al- 
lowing agents who devote their 
entire time to its services almost 
the full amount received from sub- 
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scriptions obtained by personal so- 
licitation. 
¢rom an advertising- getting as 
weil as a_ subscription-winning 
standpoint it pays a trade journal 
to be well represented by members 
of its staff at every convention of 
the workers in its particular field. 
One of the best classes of ad- 
vertising which a trade paper can 
secure—and which can be depend- 
ed upon to sow seeds in both the 
advertising and subscription fields 
—is found in credited quotations 
from its columns in other jour- 
nals in the same field and in the 
daily press. In order to encour- 
age the latter many of the promi- 
nent trade papers now make a 
practice of distributing broadcast 
to all of the leading newspapers 
of the country advance proofs or 
marked copies containing timely 
articles of general interest. 
Folders, postal cards of strik- 
ing design and advertising novel- 
ties of various kinds can undoubt- 
edly be used profitably by trade 
journals to a certain extent, but 
it is difficult to ascertain the re- 
sults. Apparently but few of the 
trade papers, even though they ap- 
peal to a wealthy clientele who 
are accustomed to the best in ev- 
erything, have any appreciation of 
what a potent factor artistic sta- 
tionery is in creating a favorable 
“first impression,” and _ certainly 
very many of them underestimate 
the value of handsome _illustra- 
tions. Indeed, there are int this 
country trade journal men who 
have constantly before them the 
spectacle of the “solid men” in 
their respective lines yielding up 
goodly sums for the fulsome 
tributes in various classes of bio- 
graphical publications concocted 
solely for profit, and yet apparent- 
ly it never suggests itself to these 
publishers to cater to the harmless 
vanity of their supporters by a lit- 
tle portraiture in their own field. 
The “special edition” of a high 
grade of artistic excellence is a 
most excellent advertisement for 
any enterprising trade publication. 
iia. mall i 


One of the hardest lessons for the be- 
ginner in advertising to learn is that a 
plain, everyday word, fittingly applied, 
is more effective than a many-syllabled 
ene used indiscriminately. — White's 
Sayings. 
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CIRCULATION QUESTION 
IN BINGHAMTON 
SETTLED AT LAST! 


(From The Herald of February 1, 1902.] 

In the early part of December THe HErAcop learned that H. W. Winfield, Publisher of 
Winfield’s City Directory and the Business Men’s Reports, was trying to ascertain the exact 
circulation of the newspapers published in this city, for the benefit of the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, who are subscribers to the Business Men’s Reports, which is a book of information for 
the merchants and business men of Binghamton generally. 

A HERALD representative sought Mr. Winfield and asked him about the matter. He said: 

“*T am trying to determine beyond any possibility of dispute just what the circulation, each 
day, of the three daily newspapers in Binghamton may be. The business men about town who 
are subscribers to the Business Men’s Reports tell me that each newspaper in Binghamton 
claims to have more circulation than its competitors, and many of them have confessed that they 
do not know what they are buying when they make purchases of advertising space in the local 
newspapers. They believe that it would be much to their interest if they could be informed in 
the matter and for the purpose of helping them I have hired a force of canvassers and made a 
canvass of the City of Binghamton. My canvassers have visited each house, flat and business 
block, and the work they did occupied a month. When people were away from home a record 
of that fact was kept, and calls were made later until we found out. what paper was taken in 
such places. 

“The canvass included Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson and I was a month 
making it. I have kept all of the records and what the canvass shows cannot be disputed. I 
believe that the information it contains is absolutely accurate, because I was very careful to 
have the work done thoroughly. Each family was asked whether it was a regular subscriber to 
papers or not, or whether it bought papers on the street, and the canvass figures show accurately 
the regular subscribers of THE HERALD, Refudlican and Leader in the City of Binghamton, 

Lestershire and Port Dickinson. In addition, the sales of the three papers each day, at the 
various news-stands in the city have been recorded. 

“As you know, I asked your paper and the Repudlican and Leader for permission to de 
termine street sales and to verify their circulations. Although the Refud/ican has no street 
sales, I think, I was not allowed to investigate its circulation at all in the office and neither did 
the Leader accord me that privilege. Tur HeRAvp was the only paper which gave me the 
freedom of its office at any and all times to ascertain its circulation,” 

Mr. Winfield was asked as to the results of his canvass and he said: 

““So far as we are able to determine, the circulation of Tae HeRALp, Repxdlican and 
Leader is as ful o vs: 


UN 2s) Joon cneeenes SMESS .50b ber o\enenee 9,686 


“ Republican...  .ses0-.. as " <ceseees 2,494 
© DAP ov cecee eee eee eee wen enes oe see eeeees oe 2,399’ 


Mr. Winfield refused to permit int Hexac- to use the figures of his canvass until his 
book, the Business Men’s Reports, was published. He held that the canvass was made in the 
interest of his patrons and that Tuk HeRALp must wait until the book was published before it 
could say anything about his work. His book is now out and THe Hera pis, therefore, at 
liberty to give the facts concerning the newspaper canvass made by Mr. Winfield, and which so 
abundantly proves THE HERA vp’s frequent assertions that its circulation is far in excess of that 
uf the Republican and Leader combined. 

Mr. Winfield was told that the circulation as compiled by his canvassers would probably 
be disputed. He volunteered to make an affidavit concerning the correctness of the figures of 
his canvass, as did each of his canvassers, and THE HERALD publishes in this issue the state- 
ment Mr. Winfield makes to advertisers in the Business Men’s Reports regarding the circulation 
and the affidavits of Mr. Winfield and his assistants, as well. The figures need no explanation. 


INFORMATION FOR ADVERTISERS. 


The following statement in regard to the circulation of the various newspapers in the City 
of Binghamton is taken from the Business Men’s Reports for the first quarter of 1902, and, as 
~ 
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will be seen, is written by Mr. H. W. Winfield, the publisher of the Report. Mr. Winfield” 
statement bears out every asseition THz HeRA.p has ever made in regard to its circulation, as 
will be seen. 

As the merchants of Binghamton spend many thousands of dollars each year advertising 
their wares in the local daily newspapers, I have undertaken the task of determining the circu- 
lation of each of the daily papers in the City of Binghamton in order that every business man 
may know exactly what he is buying when he makes purchases of advertising space. 

On October 10, 1901, I began a systematic canvass of Binghamton, Lestershire and 
Port Dickinson. I was assisted by six persons, and the work of the canvass was finished on 
November 1oth. Zach house in Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson was visited, 
and diligent inquiry was made concerning the papers taken by each family (if any); 
whether the papers were bought on the street, or were regularly subscribed for, and how 
many papers each family took. Where houses were closed canvassers kept a correct list of 
such places and they were visited until the householders were at home, and the information 
in regard to the papers taken was secured. 

Every canvasser was directed to be as accurate as possible, and to that end a complete rec- 
ord of the canvass has been kept. Each street is recorded by itself; the names of the people 
who live on the street ; whether .hey take any papers or not, and the names of the local news- 
papers they do take. The canvass occupied nearly a month, and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief is almost absolutely correct in ail its details. 

In addition to the canvass, I sent the following letter to George ¥. O’Neil of the Leader, 
G. W. Beardsley of the HERALD, and Charles Singleton, of the Refudlican, which, as will be 
noticed, stated briefly what I was trying to do, and asked for aid in securing the desired infor- 
mation. 

BinGHAmToNn, N. Y., Nov, 12, 1go1. 

Dear Sir :—As the publisher of the ‘‘ Business Men’s Report Beok,” I am endeavoring 
to ascertain the true circulation of the various newspapers in this city in order that my patrons 
may be in possession of information which will help them to advertise intclligently. 

I have just completed a thorough canvass of the city in order to ascertain who are the regular 
subscribers to the Leader, Republican and HERAxp, and how many subscribers each paper has. 

In order to put me in possessisn of all facts in regard to circulation, I desire that you permit 
me to investigate the sale of your paper each day on the streets. I will leave it to you to sug- 
gest how this information could best be secured. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. Singleton of the Refudlican and Mr. Beardsley of 
Tue HERALD, and trust that each one of you will aid mein every way possible to determine the 
exact situation, so far as circulation is concerned, of everyjpaper in the city. 

An early reply will greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, H. W. WINFIELD. 


The only answer I received to the foregoing letter came from G. W. Beardsley of THE 
Il&RALD, and is as follows: 

BrnGuamTon, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1gor. 

H.W. Winfield, Dear Sir :—In reply to your letter asking permission to go through the 
records of this office with a view to determining the exact circulation of THz Heratp. You 
are at liberty to visit THE HERALD office any day, or any number of days, and every possible 
courtesy will be shown you. You may sell the papers ; count the cash; count the press-run ; 
see the white paper weighed, or weigh it yourself ; count the papers that go in each bundle; 
make a note of the cash taken on sales and subscription, as far back as you desire to; check 
up the mailing list, and in fact do anything that you think will help you to ascertain the exact 
circulation of THE HERALD. 

In this connection permit me to say that Tok HERALD welcomes any honest investigation 
of circulation. Very sincerely yours, 

G. W. Brarps.Ley. 

Mr. O’Neil of the “ Leader” said he had “‘left the ‘matter for Mr. Southworth to 
decide,’’ but I did not hear anything from Mr. Southworth. 

Mr. Singleton of the ‘‘ Repudlican’’ told my agent that there was ‘“‘ no answer in reply to 
the letter.” 

I investigated the circulation of THe HFRALp by selling the papers and checking up its 
mail list ; counting the cash for the sales and satisfying myseif (by looking at the books) of the 
amount of cash taken in on subscription each day. THs HeraLp Company afforded me every 
opportunity to obtain exact and accurate information regarding the circulation of THz EVENING 
HERALD. 


As a result of the canvass to determine the regular subscribers of each paper, / find that in 
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Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson Tue HERALD has 5,325 regular subscribers. 
(People who buy the paper on the streets are not counted as regular subscribers, even though 
they take the paper regularly). 

The Leader has, in the same territory, 2,331 regular subscribers, while the Repudlican has 
2,435 regular subscribers. 


At different stores, where the local daily papers are sold, the sales are as follows, according 
to the statement of the newsdealers who sell the papers : 


NE oat asavonnconiccckelbretueion ene 


The street sales of THz Heratp during the afternoon of November 14, 1901, were 1,384 
copies, which, added tc the store sales and the regular subscribers, makes a total circulation in 
the City of Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson, for THe HERALD, of 7,252. 

Of course I cannot say wiat the street sales of the Leader and Republican may be. 

An investigation of THe HERALD’s mailing list and a verification of the same proves 
that paper to have 2,478 regular subscribers outside of Binghamton, Lestershire and Port 
Dickinson, and these figures give THE HERALD a daily circulation of 9,730 copies. 

I was not able to ascertain what the outside circulation of the Leader or the Republican 
may be. 


Mr. WINFIELD’S AFFIDAVIT. 


City oF BINGHAMTON, 
CounTy oF Broome, ss. 
STATE oF New York. 

H. W. Winfield, Manager of the Business Men’s Association of the City of Binghamton, 
an organization representing the commercial interests of Binghamton, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says : 

That he is the publisher of the Business Men’s Reports, a book of information for the 
merchants, business and professional men of Binghamton, and that in order to make the Busi- 
ness Men’s Reports as valuable as possible to its patrons, he did on October 10, 1901, cause 
to be commenced, and did on November to, 1901, complete, a house to house canvass of the 
City of Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson, to determine how many people in the 
places named are readers of newspapers ; what newspapers they read (if any), and whether they 
are regular paid subscribers, or regular purchasers of newspapers from newshoys selling the 
same on the streets. 

The deponent further says that in order to make the canvass as complete and perfect as 
possible he employed Howard G. Hill, Joseph H. Sabel, Bertrand R. Brigham, J. K. Mellen, 
Maude Edwards and Hilda Winfield ; persons known to him to be honest and reliable, and who 
worked for him during the period of the canvass, and, as he verily believes, visited each house 
and residence, business block, store and tenement on the streets of Binghamton, Lestershire and 
Port Dickinson, and did make inquiry at each place visited concerning the number of papers 
taken in that house, or at that residence, or at that business block, or at that store, or at that 
tenement ; the names of the subscribers to each paper, and the name of each paper taken (if any). 

The deponent further says that he did also request the publishers of the Repudlican, 
HERALD and Leader of this city to aid him in his investigation by giving him access to books 
and records in their offices in order that his information, in regard to circulation of each paper, 
might be complete, accurate and comprehensive in every detail. 

And the deponent further says that to the best of his knowledge and belief, in accordance 
with the canvass made by his employees, and the investigation made by himself at the Office of 
THe EventnG HERALD, that the circulation of the Binghamton Eventnc HERALD in Bing- 
hamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson is 7,252 copies daily, and that the circulation of the 
Binghamton Leader in Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson is 2,331 regular subscri- 
bers each day, and that the circulation of the Binghamton Refud/ican in Binghamton, Lester- 
shire and Port Dickinson is 2,435 regular subscribers each day. 

The deponent further deposes and says that the average daily circulation of the Binghamton 
EveninG HERALO in Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson and the surrounding towns, 
within a radius of fifty miles, is, so far as he is able to determine after a thorough investigation, 


9,686 copies each day. 
H. W. WINFIELD. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of November, 1901. 


BENJAMIN BAKER, Notary Public. 


In Binghamton, Lestershire and Port Dickinson, 4,428 of the 
subscribers to the HERALD take no other paper, while only 1,253 
of the ‘‘Leader” and gg1 of the “‘ Republican” readers are exclusive. 
This means much to advertisers. 
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“MARYLAND CLUB RYE.” 


The firm of Cahn, Belt & Com- 
pany have been identified with 
Maryland Club Rye whisky for 
the greater part of a century. 
Their advertising manager is Mr. 
Herbert Oberfelder, whose offices 
are in the Bowling Green Build- 
ing, 11 Broadway, New York. 

“Ah, yes, I am glad to welcome 
any one coming from the Little 
Schoolmaster,” were Mr. Oberfel- 
der’s first words. “I read that 
publication very closely, and I 
know that I obtain great benefit 
from its instructions. About 
Maryland Club Rye, let me first 
state that we believe it to be the 
best of the Maryland whiskies. 
This means much, for I do not 
suppose your readers are aware of 
the fact that within the past three 
years Maryland, it has been con- 
ceded, produces the very best li- 
quors. “ 

“How did you start your ad- 
vertising campaign?” 

“Two years ago we began to ad- 
vertise, in accordance with a pol- 
icy. Since then we think Mary- 
land Club Rye has made a little 
stir. We began conservatively, 
here in New York City, which we 
had made our headquarters. We 
had one decided advantage of 
which I have as yet made no men- 
tion: our whisky, for a genera- 
tion, has been familiar to all of the 
best clubs throughout the land. 
With the change to New York, we 
had added a large force of sales- 
men, and began to push the sales 
of the goods in cases and bottles, 
whereas formerly they had been 
sold exclusively in bulk. At first 
we selected a list of the large local 
dailies to advertise in. To these 
we added from time to time. Then 
we also took up out-door display, 
in the form of posters. After that 
we went into the theater pro- 
grammes, adopting them all sys- 
tematically. With the increase of 
our advertising came numerous 
inquiries from every section of the 
country from those desiring to be 
salesmen. In this way, and _ be- 
cause we were constantly aug- 
menting the force of our ‘dis- 
tributors,’ as we called them, we 
also added to our advertising ter- 
ritory. From the start we made it 
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our policy for furthering the sale 
of Maryland Club Rye in each 
new city to give the distributor in 
that city the entire responsibility 
for the local advertising, includ- 
ing the territory dependent upon 
it. It was and remains our plan 
to seek to obtain the most popular 
of the finer resorts in each city. 
That secured, if the size of the 
city warrants it, we place our ad- 
vertising sign or signs in front of 
the place—electric, if possible, but 
at any rate high class or attract- 
ive. Then we begin advertising in 
this community, starting, as I 
said, with the daily papers. Mean- 
while we are constantly adding to 
the places in which Maryland 
Club Rye is kept on sale, doing 
this as rapidly as possible, in or- 
der to be able to attack the next 
city.” 

“Can you always 
most desirable trade?” 

“Oh, yes. We always lay siege 
to the largest dealer. By this 
means, you see, we do: not adver- 
tise until we have secured such a 
foothold that we feel reasonably 
sure that a customer can get 
Maryland Club Rye if he asks for 
it. AJl this has been accomplished 
through the local distributor.” 

“What other kinds of advertis- 
ing do you employ?” 

“We are very partial to theat- 
rical advertising. We have used 


secure the 


the drop-curtains wherever we 
could. We find them very effect- 
ive. Through vaudeville shows 


our catch-phrase has done us good 
service, indirectly: ‘It Tastes Old, 
Because it is Old.’ These actors 
have as all sorts of gags 
upon it. We believe in a catch- 
line phrase. According to our 
judgment, ours is the best kind of 
an argument. It contains so much 
truth, and although at first it may 
strike the mind as a platitude, it 
makes people think. The moment 
they think about it the force of the 
argument strikes them and the ob- 
ject of the phrase is gained. We 
ring it in everywhere. 
- tor - 
IF THEY DID. 


If some merchants appreciated the 
value of advertising as much as some 
politicians do, their business would 
prosper accordingly.—St. Louis Ad- 
Writer. 




















THE PUBLISHERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


At the convention of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York City, February 
18, 19, and 20, about half of the 
scheduled programme of business 
was devoured by Father Time. 
The first day was devoted to re- 
ports and a discussion of the sec- 
ond-class postal reforms of the 
Postmaster-General, and conclud- 
ed with the unanimous passage of 
a resolution indorsing his action 
in the belief that his efforts were 
of benefit to publishers of all legi- 
timate periodicals. 

President James M. Lynch, of 
the International Typographical 
Union, made an address upon the 
second day, and the five-year 
agreement between the Associa- 
tion and the Pressmen’s Union, 
providing for arbitration of labor 
differences, was ratified. Steps 
were also taken to renew the simi- 
lar agreement between the Asso- 
ciation and the Typographical 
Union, which expires May I. 

Congress was asked to abolish 
the duty on wood pulp, mechani- 
cal ground wood and lumber used 
in paper making, as well as to re- 
duce the duties on print paper. 
There was also discussion of the 
relations between newspapers, ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents, 
postal currency, proposed amend- 
ments to the bankruptcy laws and 
other subjects, though many 
promising topics were abandoned 
for want of time. Among these 
was George P. Rowell’s proposal 
that the Association formulate and 
adopt an official definition of cir- 
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culation. This matter went to the 
Topics Committee and was sched- 
uled for discussion, but met the 
fate of other circulation questions 
slated for consideration. 

In view of the fact that Presi- 
dent S. H. Kauffman, of the 
Washington Star, had declined to 
serve a fourth year, Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr., of the Boston Globe, 
was nominated and elected with- 
out dissent. Other officers elected 
were: 

Vice-president, A. A. 
Chicago Record-Herald; 
C. Bryant, Brooklyn Times; treasurer, 
Edward P. Call, New York Evening 
Post.. Directors to serve two years: 
Charles W. Knapp, St. Louis Republic; 
Fred E. Whiting, Boston Herald; Jo- 
seph T. Nevin, Pittsburg Leader. Two 
directors to fill vacancies caused by res- 
ignation, to serve one year: C. W. Hor- 
nick, St. Paul Dispatch; H. H. Caba- 
niss, Atlanta Journal. Two directors 
hold over for another year: W. L. Mc- 
Lean, Philadelphia Bulletin; C. M. Pal- 
mer, St. Joseph News. | 

At the dinner, which was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of February 20, President 
Taylor acted as toastmaster. Ex- 
Speaker Reed spoke upon “Jour- 
nalism from the Outside,” Chi- 
nese Minister Wu Ting-Fang ad- 
mired the American press, testified 
that it was mighty, and regretted 
that diplomacy kept him from be- 
ing a journalist! Job E. Hedges 
talked upon ‘Newspapers and 
Public Opinion,” and Colonel Ab- 
raham Gruber said harsh things 
about the administration and men- 
tioned ex-Speaker Reed in con- 
nection with the Presidency. Dr. 
James H. Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia University, also spoke 
upon “The Modern Miracle.” 
Many ladies were present in the 
galleries during the dinner. 


McCormick, 
secretary, W. 








No Other City So Well 


Covered by 


One Paper. 


‘‘No city in America is so well covered by one news- 


paper as Washington is by The Star,’’ says Mr. 


Geo. P. 


owell, of PRINTERS’ INK and the American Newspaper 


Directory. He adds: 


‘Any man picking the best list of papers for adver- 


tising any given article 


g 
dium-priced, would place The Star on 


high-priced 


low-priced or me- 
that list every time.” 


M. LEE STAREE, Representative, 


Tribune Building, 
New YorE. 





Boyce Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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LITHIA WATER. 


Pure 
Sparkling 
Healthful 


Seen on Hotel Tables where 


epicures dine. 
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of refinement live. ™ 
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table water. 
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MAKE THE CIRCULATION 
KNOWN. 


The publisher who shows unwilling- 
ness to give the circulation of his me- 
dium, and to meet this fair test will- 
ingly and frankly, by that very fact 
displays his own weakness. Thus to act 
is fatal to the interests of his publica- 
tion, to its growth, its future, its life, 
its present. 

Keen advertisers recognize the ear- 
marks of a publication that does not 
give the circulation promised, they can 
tell by a mere side glance whether its 
columns are worthy of the recommen- 
dation which every first class advertise- 
ment gives to the publication which car- 
ries it. 

Therefore, for the low sake of policy, 
if for nothing loftier, the mail order 


ublication should make its circulation 
own. 





THE POWER OF PRINT. 


A newspaper whose columns overflow 
with ads of business men has more in- 
fluence in attracting attention to and 
building up a city or town than any 
other agency that can be employed. 
People go where there is business. Cap- 
ital and labor will locate where there 
is an enterprising community. No pow- 
er on earth is so strong to build up a 
town as a newspaper well patronized, 
and its power should be appreciated.— 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 





- 


WHEN you see a merchant making a 
success from a certain style of adver- 
tising, don’t jump to the conclusion that 
he has solved the problem—look at the 
other fellow who succeeds by entirely 
opposite advertising methods.—White’s 
Sayings. 
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pecial Issues 
of 
Printers’ Ink 


POULTRY BREEDERS’ EDI- 
TION 2 Press-Day, March 12 


It goes Poultry Breeders in the United States and Canada, 
6 2.4 14, 715 in addition to the regular issue. 

















HOTEL @ SUMMER RESORT 
EDITION: ::::: Press-Day, 
March 26 @ [°° 19,200 Bsn 


mer Resorts in the United States and Canada, in addition to the regular 
issue.—Issued to secure subscriptions and to interest the proprietors in the 
advantages of Newspaper Advertising. This special edition will call for 
more than 19,000 sample copies, and offers Newspapers an exceptional 
opportunity of advertising their merits, special terms and advantages to all 
Hotel and Summer Resort Proprietors in one issue of one paper at a price no 
higher than that demanded for a regular edition. 
ADVERTISING RaTEs.—Page, $100; larger or smaller spaces pro rata. 


SCHOOL EDITION : :: Press- 
Day, Aprill16 @ {*" 6,000 


Schools and Colleges in the United States and Canada, including Com- 
mercial Colleges and Training Schools, in addition to the regular issue.— 
For the purpose of increasing the subscription list among this class of peo- 
ple,a sample copy of Printers’ Ink, that goes to press this day, will be 
sent to every school and institution of learning in the United States, as cata- 
logued in the American School Directory. It will be issued at an opportune 
time to influence School Advertising, as the edition will be in the hands of 
the School Managers just before they make their contracts. Newspapers 
and Magazines are invited to use this edition for advertising the merits of 
their publications. 

ADVERTISING RaTES.—Page, $100; half page, $50; quarter page, $25 ; 
line, soc., or, if classified, without display, 25 cents. 








The special issues of Printers’ Ink specified above can be used by the 

high-grade and first-class advertising medium, for each issue reaches a desirable 

; class of probable patrons. Papers of less importance, however, can use the edition 
best suited for their epee. 

Each and every class of advertising medium should receive profitable returns 
from advertising in the special issues, It is an advertising opportunity of the year. 

The latest day for each issue is just as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of the insertion of his advertisement and secure 
the most attention. 

Advertising rates are the same for each edition. There are no discounts for 
space or number of issues used—except that of five per cent for cash in full pay- 
ment of the whole order—paid with order. 

: The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 

> reminded that Printers’ INK isa small paper and special positions are scarce. 

. Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for every special position when 
granted. 





Address orders to 2 


: RINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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A BOOK OF TRADEMARK 
INFORMATION. 


“The Soap Brand Record and 
Trademark Manual” is a book of 
175 pages, compiled by Leebert 
Lloyd Lamborn and published by 
Chas. S. Berriman, proprietor of 
the Soap Gazette and Perfumer, 
108 Fulton street, New York. 

Primarily, it is intended as a 
record of all labels, brands, trade- 


marks, words, phrases, symbols 
and pictorial designs, either copy- 
righted or unprotected, in use 


among American soap manufact- 
urers. This department is doubt- 
less very complete, being compiled 
from Government records, and 
will appeal to those in the soap 
trade. A directory of American 
soap manufacturers is also given. 

The first part of the book, how- 
ever, consisting of eighty pages, 
deals with trademark laws, rights 
and requirements, and is sure to 
be of interest to every one inter- 
ested in a proprietary article of 
any sort. A trademark is neither 
a patent nor a copyright, and the 
laws regarding it are rather com- 
plex. A trademark is, in fact and 
law, a “state of mind,” like East 
Aurora; it exists only when it is 
put upon goods, and can be com- 
pared to a signature, which has no 
existence until written. The first 
chapter of Mr. Lamborn’s treatise 
gives a clear definition of the 
trademark, with remarks concern- 
ing its origin. It is not generally 
known, perhaps, that more than a 
million trademarks are in use in 
the United States to-day, and that 
hundreds are added every twenty- 
four hours. Less than 50,000 of 
these are registered at Washing- 
ton. 

Chapter II deals with trademark 
law. It outlines its history, gives 
the United States law of 1881 in 
full, explains separate trademark 
laws that are enforced by State 
Governments, gives a list of States 
®@which have such regulations, de- 
fines the present status of Ameri- 
can trademark laws and_ says 
something of their inadequacy to 
protect, treats of foreign laws and 
gives a list of countries which 
provide for registration, lays down 
rules for selecting trademarks, de- 
scribes the forms that must be 
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used in registering trademarks at 


Washington and _ gives photo- 
graphic reproductions of actual 
specifications. 

Chapter III is a list of the sev- 
enty-seven divisions in which 


trademark commodities are classi- 
fied by the Patent Office. Chapter 
IV deals with the advantages and 
disadvantages of registration at 
Washington. Registration under 
the present law is merely a means 
of creating a record, and is not ab- 
solutely necessary. Record may be 
made by publication in trade pa- 
pers. Cost of registration in for- 
eign countries is also given. 

Chapter V describes what may 
and may not be used as a trade- 
mark, deals with infringements, 
the life of a trademark and the 
trademark value of names. Chap- 
ter VI is a digest of important de- 
cisions in trademark litigations in. 
Federal and State Courts. Chap- 
ter VII deals with the sale of 
trademarks and the grounds upon 
which litigation may be based. 
The final chapter treats trade- 
marks in their special uses in pro- 
tecting brands of soap. 

The book is clearly written, 
compact and extremely easy of 
reference. ,It contains matter as 
recent as the decision in the 
Pears’ Soap case, recently decid- 
ed in the United States Circuit 
Courts, and in his preface Mr. 
Lamborn claims that his book, 
though a compilation, has the 
merit of giving the whole gist of 
the matter in handier form than 
any previous work. There is little 
doubt in the Little Schoolmaster’s 
mind but that it should be in the 
office library of every firm that 
has an interest in the subject. 


ase = se, 
SERMONS WORTH HEARING. 
By Rev. Wm. T. Parsons. 

At the corner of Broad avenue and 
Robinson street there is a church that 
isn’t painted blue. Neither are the ser- 
mons. In fact, they are so interesting, 
fervent and spiritual, some people speak 
of them as being red—red hot! It is 
worth going miles to hear them. Sun- 
days at 10.45 A. M. and 7.00 P. M. 
Everybody welcome — except — church 
committees looking for preachers.—Ad 
in Binghamton Republican. 
~<oo———_———_ 

IF your advertising is artistic it will 
be praised for its beauty—that’s good; 
if it’s convincing it will bring results— 
that’s better.—White’s Sayings. 
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NOTES. 


“A NEWSPAPER and a Town” is a 
— from the- Record, Canon City, 
Co 


Mr. Cuas. F. Jones will be with the 
Simpson Crawford Company, of New 
York, after March 1o. 

of 


THE advertising the Ingersoll 
Watches has been placed in the hands 
of the Frank Presbrey Company. 


CLaRENCE P. Day, advertising coun- 
sellor, 253 Broadway, New York, de- 
fines himself and his business in a neat 
folder. 


A NEAT and interesting folder ad- 
vertising their coffees comes from the 
C. D. Gregg Tea & Coffee Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


An extremely effective little book of 
facts regarding apartment house life is 
issued by the Parkside Apartments, 
Philadelphia. 


“Viewep from Every Possible Angle’ 
is a booklet of testimonials to the worth 


of the liner ads of the Plaindealer, 
Cleveland, O. 

THE catalogue of of the American 
Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., is a 


book of 66 pages, handsomely illustrat- 


ed. and well printed. 


Tue Pittsburg Times issues a month- 
ly statement in the shape of a folder, 
which shows a daily net paid circulation 
of 57,408 for January. 


THE Sterling Remedy Company are 
using 12,000 publications to advertise 
Cascarets, and the sale this year will, 
they assert, exceed ten million boxes. 


E. W. Gustin & Company, 489 Fifth 
avenue, New York, advertise pictures 
with a neat brochure of halftone repro- 
ductions from a -ollection on exhibition 
at their rooms. 





Tue Hamburg-American Line de- 
scribes its early spring cruise to the 
Mediterranean, the lack Sea, the 


Crimea and the Caucasus in a handsome 
illustrated booklet. 


THe Philharmonic Magazine, Fine 
Arts Building, Chicago, sent out an at- 
tractive Valentine folder on that saint’s 
day. It would have been improved by 
more specific information. 


THE average daily circulation of the 
Chicago News for January was 304,466 
copies. The publisher claims that this 
exceeds all other attested circulations in 
America, morning or evening. 


Tue Philatelic Advertising Bureau, 
106 East 111th street, New York, sends 
out a booklet on “How to Make "Money 
Talk,” which was printed in Federals- 
burg, Md., and looks the part. 


“You pay nothing until you get some- 
thing” is a variation of the “No cure— 
No pay” argument, used as a catch 
phrase by the Neal-Clark Company, files 
and card systems, Rochester, N. Y. 


FERDINAND WERTHEIMER & Sons, dis- 
tillers, Cincinnati, held their calendar 
back a month in order to escape the 
flood of calendars that pour into waste 


INK. 


baskets during the last weeks of De- 
cember and the first in January. A very 
commendable idea. 
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CLaupE Crouse, a lindtype operator, 
recently broke the world’s record at 
Indianapolis, Ind., by setting 86,200 
ems in seven hours and forty-five min- 
utes. This record includes corrections. 


ParprRIpGE & BLACKWELL, dry goods, 
Detroit, Mich., issue a little’ booklet 
containing the history of their business 
and an invitation to be present at the 
opening of their new store on March 1. 


A BOOKLET upon filters is sent to 
householders by the Lynn Filter Manu- 
facturing Company, Cincinnati, O. It 
treats the subject in terse, convincing 
style, and is a commendable piece otf 
advertising literature. 


A LETTER recently sent out by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, con- 
tained the following gem: “We are 
pleased to advise ou that we have in 
stock the song, ello, Central, Give 


Me Heaven,’ for 21 cents.’ 


Tue Seroco Club is an organization 
of the department managers of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago. A beau- 
tifully gotten up booklet containing pa- 
pers by members and matter pertaining 
to the club’s history is issued as a sou- 


venir of the fourth annual banquet, 
held in Chicago, January 25. 
THE Knoxville Sentinel announces 


that Mr. Curtis B. Johnson, who dur- 
ing the past five years has been mana- 
ger of the local advertising of that pa- 
per, has accepted the position of busi- 
ness manager, vice Mr. R. Hart, 
who resigned to take charge of a new 
paper to be started in Memphis. 


Tue Globe, Toronto, Canada, sends 
out a booklet of reasons why business 
men should go into the mail order trade 
and use Globe space to let the people of 
Canada know about it. Some of these 
reasons have the mark of the scissors 
upon them, but they are well scissored 
and deftly welded into convincing argu- 
ments. 


THE Sioux City (Ia.) Tribune re- 
cently issued a “Twentieth Century 
Outlook” number, with a handsomely 
printed and illustrated supplement. The 
latter, besides a large amount of local 
advertising, contained reading matter 
bearing upon Sioux City’s prospects for 
the new century—exceedingly bright 
prospects, one would say. 


Ramsey & McC ture, Farmington, 
Ill., recently held a “Church Benefit 
Sale” lasting five days, giving ten per 
cent of each day’s gross a to the 
local Episcopal, Baptist, ethodist, 
Congregational and Presbyterian church: 
es respectively. This would seem to be 
an excellent way of circumventing the 
“charity” advertising nuisance. 


A sMALL book from R. T. Crane, 
Chicago, gives letters from college pres- 
idents, graduates and business men who 
have large numbers of employees, re- 
garding “The utility of an academic 
education for young men who have to 
earn their own living, and who expect 
to pursue a commercial life.” This 
particular investigation throws little 
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light upon the question, and the ma- 
jority of those who have written letters 
to Mr. Crane say, in substance, that “‘it 
all depends.” 


“KataMazoo- Stories and Other 
Things” is the catalogue of the Puritan 
Corset Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The corset information is compact and 
definite, illustrated by good halftones. 
The “other things” are about pretty 
much everything but corsets, yet are 
fully as compact and not at all likely to 
detract from the real purpose of the 
volume. 


“SomE Talk, a Little Business and a 
Lot of Pictures” is a pamphlet compiled 
by the Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald for 
the purpose of interesting people in the 
city itself and in the Herald’s advertis- 
ing space. Being a well-printed affair, 
with halftones of rather more than the 
average merit, there is every likelihood 
that it will accomplish one or both of 
its purposes. 


Tue National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburg, Pa., issues an excellently 
printed and meaty little booklet called 
“For All There Is In It,” being an in- 


terview with ‘‘an advertiser who _ be- 
lieves in working a field thoroughly.” 
It contains a talk with the Prairie 


State Incubator Company, Homer, Pa., 
as well as arguments for the profitable- 
ness of the Stockman and Farmer’s 
space. 


“No Secrets” is a portfolio of circu- 
lation statements from the Minneapolis 
Tribune, reproduced in fac-simile. It 
is very complete, and perhaps, consid- 
ering the present state of the circula- 
tion question, an advertiser is not par- 
ticular what form a statement takes so 
it be reliable; but the Little Schoolmas- 
ter believes that the book would have 
been more handy and useful in a 
smaller form. 


Tue January issue of the Travelling 
Partner, a quarterly house organ issued 
by Smith’s Advertising Agency, Lon- 
don, Eng., has some gently corrective 
things to say anent “‘American Plagiar- 
ism.” The series of small pictures late- 
ly used by the Ostermoor felt mattress 
folks, showing the effect of successive 
reading of an advertisement, bear an al- 
most miraculous resemblance to a series 
used by the Smith Agency in 1886. 


THE Jacob Dold Packing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertises its pure meat 
foods with a small booklet gotten up 
after the style of “Poor Richard’s AIl- 
manac.’ Quotations from  Franklin’s 
wisdom, short talks about ham, bacon, 
lard and canned meats modelled upon 
the “Poor Richard” style, recipes and 
other matter are combined to make an 
interesting bit of advertising literature, 
and there is little doubt but that most 
people who receive a copy will be glad 
to preserve it. 


A BOOKLET containing halftone illus- 
trations of floral funeral emblems comes 
from the American Rose Company, 
Washington, D. C. The pictures and 
general idea of the brochure are good, 
and it ought to be an eminently con- 
siderate and effective manner of calling 
attention to flowers at a time when 
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ostentatious advertising would be resent- 
ed. Two folders describing a new rose 
grown by the firm are fairly well writ- 
ten, but the typographical display and 
printing are not commendable. 





THERE is not a store or business ad- 
vertisement of any kind about which 
an intelligent reporter could not write 
a readable article. The proprietor of an 
establishment can make his advertise- 
ment even more readable because he is 
more familiar with his business. People 
are naturally willing to read about ar- 
ticles which they use, and _ especially 
they welcome facts about the quality 
and value of such articles. The idea 
that people as a rule do not read news- 
paper advertisements is wrong.—Phil/a- 
adelphia Record. 


“SENECA street, opposite the Court 
House,”’ may be in Buffalo, or Roches- 
ter, or Canandaigua. Deponent saith 
not. An extremely clever little Valen- 
tine’s Day folder, sent out on behalf 
of one Horace Carr, a printer at that 
obscure address, comes to the Little 
Schoolmaster without a _ legible post- 
mark. The idea is so thoroughly fit 
and happy, in fact, that an anonymous 
correspondent goes to the trouble of in- 
forming our critic that it is “lifted,” 
horse, foot and dragoons, from a similar 
folder sent out by the Inland Type 
Foundry on a St. Valentine’s Day that 
has disappeared into history. 





Tue publishers of Crerand’s Cloak 
Journal, 732 Broadway, New York, is- 
sue a handy directory of the firms man- 
ufacturing cloaks, shirt waists, suits, 
wrappers, furs, misses’ and children’s 
garments and similar wearing apparel 
in the cities of New York, Albany, Bal- 


timore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Clevetand, Detroit, Fort Wayne (Ind.), 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Louis, St. Paul, Toledo, Mon- 
treal, nr Paris. Berlin and Vi- 
enna. The little book also contains a 


list of brand names, and will be thor- 
oughly appreciated by advertisers who 
wish to reach these lines of the cloth- 
ing trade. 





THE Army and Navy Register, of 
Washington, D. C., has issued the first 
number of its Army and Navy Supple- 
ment, a monthly supplément devoted to 
picturing the features of the two ser- 
vices, thus meeting a want of many 
years’ standing. The Army and Navy 
Register has also signalized a new 
epoch in its history by taking all ad- 
vertising off the first page and devot- 
ing this space to pure reading. The 
Army and Navy Illustrated is printed 
handsomely on coated paper, and the 
art is the best work obtainable. The 
Register and the Il/lustrated are repre- 
sented in New York by St. John Appo, 
in the Park Row Building. 


Tue Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York, sends 
out a concise and convincing folder 
called “Representative Work.’ It con- 
tains no argument whatever—simply a 
list of buildings in about fifteen differ- 
ent cities throughout the United States 
where the firm’s work can be seen, 
either complete or in course of erec- 
tion. Such matter would hardly do for 
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the general public, of course; descrip- 
tion would be necessary. But in litera- 
ture that is sent out to the trade there 
is an opportunity to be briefly eloquent, 
and the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
has made most of it in this instance. 
The folder is accompanied by a small 
card bearing a halftone illustration of 
its factories. 


Tue New York Sun has been the 
most liberally abused newspaper in the 
metropolis during the past six months. 
The gruelling given the Journal was as 
nothing compared to the efforts made 
to injure the Sun. The latter paper 
was not only made the target for the 
ridicule and abuse of the Journal, but 
has been bitterly assailed by the union 
labor interests and the Associated 
Press. The Sun has been the worst 
foe the latter organization ever bumped 
against, for it organized the first oppo- 
sition news bureau that ever worried 
the Associated Press. In spite of all 
this opposition the Sun is doing very 
well, and one ‘cannot but notice that 
the Evening Sun, especially, is very 
ably represented on the streets. It is 
one of the leading up-town papers. The 
newsboy is a good criterion to judge 
from. He does not load his little arms 
with publications for the purpose of 
carrying them about—he loads up with 
papers he expects to sell.—The Advtsor. 


Tue American Railway Advertising 
Company, New York Life Building, 
Chicago, has secured a franchise from 
the Santa Fe Railway Company which 
permits it to use spaces 6x1o feet on 
25,000 freight cars for advertising pur- 
poses. Painted signs are cemented to 
each side of these cars and protected 
with a steel beading, and the company 
contracts to furnish whole trains or any 
desired number of cars in the train. 
The Santa Fe passes through 720 
towns, which, with surrounding terri- 
tory, include a population of over 6,- 
000,000. In addition, 5,000,000 passen- 
gers are carried upon its various lines 
annually. The average car travels 16,- 
500 miles a year. Advertisers can check 
their cards in the yards at Chicago or 
Kansas City, and the railroad company 
also furnishes senai-monthly reports of 
the location of all cars bearing signs, 
which reports are accessible to those 
who buy space. In case a car bearing 
a sign is disabled or thrown out of 
service, the company is notified and the 
sign is transferred to a live car. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual banquet of 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, February 13, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, was attended by nearly 450 rep- 
resentatives of the paper manufacturing 
industry of the country. J. B. Forsyth 
presided. The guests of the evening 
were Congressman Llewellyn Powers, 
ex-Governor of Maine; Congressman 
Samuel L. Powers, of Massachusetts; 
George H. Daniels, the Rev. Minot 
Savage and J. R. Van Wormer. J. Fred 
Ackerman acted as toastmaster. Ex- 
Governor Powers spoke of the spruce 
forests of Maine. and declared that the 
supply was practically inexhaustible. 
“Of Maine’s 33,000 square miles,” said 
he, “I believe 18,000 are covered with 
forests to-day. Of this fully 12,000 are 
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spruce. The increase in price is not 
due to scarcity of product, but to in- 
creased cost of labor, The spruce will 
never be cut off. Nothing but fire will 
destroy it. It is too thick in places 
and cutting helps it. With judicious 
cutting the forests will supply more 
pulp than is now being used indefinite- 
ly. The forests of Maine will contin- 
ue, therefore, to be the sources of 
wealth.” 


THE second annual meeting of the 
American Advertising Agents’ Associa- 
tion was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
February 19 and 20, with sessions at 
11 A.M. and 3 P.M. on the 19th and 
one session on the 2oth. Mr. M. V. 
Putnam, representing Pettingill & Com- 
pany, of Boston, read a paper on the 
“Indiscriminate Granting of Commis- 
sion to Irresponsible Agents,” and this, 
with the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, will probably be printed for 
general distribution at a later date. It 
was announced that the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, in 
session, had accepted the recommenda- 
tion of this Association defining what 
constitutes an advertising agent as fol- 
lows: “He shall maintain an office for 
the particular purpose of conducting a 
general advertising agency _ business, 
properly equipped and furnished; that 
he shall be financially responsible; that 
he shall have sufficient experience in 
the advertising business to warrant the 
belief that he may be successful in the 
conducting of a general advertising 
agency business.” It is believed that 
this will eliminate much cause for dis- 
Satisfaction in the recognition of men 
starting in the business who are de- 
ficient in one of the three qualifica- 
tions. The evils already existing and 
the necessity for caution in recognizing 
agents who are starting as corporations 
but with really no financial standing 
were dwelt upon, showing that it was 
possible to secure a commercial agency 
rating without any money being abso- 
lutely subscribed. The investigations 
held by the Association in the past year 
comprise 830 pages of manuscript. It 
was evidenced from the facts presented 
that publishers, both in and out of the 

P. A., as well as members of the 
Quoin Club and the Publishers’ Repre- 
sentatives’ Association of New York 
and Chicago, were making use of the 
Association more and more for facts, 
the tendency of which must be to the 
bettering o the existing conditions. 
The finances of the Association are in 
a very satisfactory condition, and the 
office of the Association will be perma- 


nently maintained, their rooms being on 
the 17th floor of the Amerigan Tract 
Society .Building, 150 Nassau street, 


W. Barber continuing as 
The officers for the ensuing 
Charles H. Fuller, 


and Mr. 
secretary. 
year are as follows: 
president; C. E. Raymond, 1st  vice- 
president; Frank Presbrey, 2d _vice- 
president. Executive Committee: D. M. 
Lord, chairman; A. R. Elliott, George 
Batten, U. K. Pettingill. Conrad Budke. 
H. H. Douglas. F. B. White. Treas- 
urer, Geo. Batten. Secretary, J._W. 
Barber. Membershiv Committee: Paul 
FE. Derrick, chairman; John Lee Mahin, 
M. V. Putnam. 
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ATLANTA CIRCULATIONS. 


Office of 
B. H. Harpaway & Co., Contractors. 
Frigs, Va., Feb. 12, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If it is not asking too much of you, will you 
kindly write me the combined circulation (city 
and country) of the Atlanta Journal, also the 
Atlanta Constitution, from your latest report? 
I merely want this information to settle a bet. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness, 
I am, yours truly, R. Cotton. 


The city and country circulation of 
the Atlanta Dazly Journal is believed, 
in this office, to be about half as much 
again as that of the Daily Constitu- 
tion. The issues of the Weekly Con- 
stitution are believed to be about three 
times as large as those of the Semi- 
Weekly Journal.—[Ep. P. I. 


HOLD ON TO THE TWO QOLLARS. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Feb. 17, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
have been a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for the past six months, and now 
take the liberty to ask you a few ques- 
tions, as I consider you in a position 
to be a benefit to me. 

I am a young man who desires to 
engage in the business of an advertis- 
ing distributor. I have had some expe- 
rience in seeking employment from so- 
called advertising bureaus, leagues, etc., 
but after paying for “membership,” cir- 
culars, printing, etc., I failed to receive 
“~ work whatever. 

have at present on my desk an ap- 
plication blank from the American Dts- 
tributor, Kansas City, Mo., in which 
they ask for two dollars for which they 
will insert my name in the American 
Distributor Supplement for one year, a 
paper which contains advertising dis- 
tributors’ names, which they mail each 
month to advertisers throughout the 
United States, and by such means I will 
receive patronage from the advertisers. 

Do you consider the American Dis- 
tributor reliable? Yours truly, 

G. L. DILLaHuNT. 
+) 


THE STREET CARS. 


Advertising Department. 
C. D. Grecc Tea & CorFEE Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

We are sending you by express pre- 
paid the first eight of the series of 
twenty-seven street car cards, which are 
to run throughout the year, being 
changed every two weeks. 

The writer’s faith in street car ad- 
vertising has been entirely converted 
since the appearance of ‘Spotless 

own,” for it is a general remark 
among the average laymen that they 
never read street car advertising be- 
fore, but the jingles were so bright that 
they were forced to watch for them, and 
so we are taking advantage of the habit 
formed by the De Long Hook and Eye 
people and “Sapolio,” and hope to win 
even more of their continued interest 
than has ever been done in the past. 

Vey truly yours, 





. PARTENHEIMER, 
Advertising Manager. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Geo, Benz & Sons, 
Whiskies, Wines & Liquors. 
St. Pau, Minn., Feb. 20, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In 1895 a concern called the “Cut 
Syndicate” solicited the business of ad- 
vertisers. They wrote advertisements 
and furnished cuts. Would thank you 
to kindly let us know the names of the 
parties who were in the syndicate. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. Benz & Sons. 


to — 
SOUVENIRS. 

I know a clothing firm that spends 
hundreds of dollars in souvenirs every 
year. Every suit or single garment that 
goes out contains one of these souvenirs 
—a diary, coat hanger, pants hanger, 
foot rule, pocket memos, match boxes 
or pocket combs and so on. It makes 
no brag about it—never says a word 
about it in the papers. People go there 
wondering what is coming next. They 
don’t feel that they are paying double 
for the article given. There is a mint 
of thought in this idea. It’s the best 
I have ran across for a long time.— 
American — 
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HOW THE PHILADELPHIA “EVENING BUL- 


LETIN” ADVERTISES ITSELF. 
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HELPS TO MAIL ORDER BEGIN- 
NERS. 


It is not a difficult thing to start a 
mail order business—the difficulty lies 
in making it pay. Too many start in the 
business without any definite idea as to 
how they are going to run it or how 
they will bring their goods before the 
public. 

Before starting in the mail order bus- 
iness look around you well and try to 
find out what there is a call for. Ask 
your family and friends as to what ar 
ticles would aid them in their work. Jf 
you are after city trade you will ne:d 
something capecialty novel, as nearly ev- 
erything is overdone by being on sale 
in department stores at a lower price 
than you can sell it. 

The country districts offer th: best 
field for the mail order dealer. unless 
he has some curio or somethins, in that 
line. Then he could find a market for 
it in almost any part of the country or 
city where such things were new and 
strange. 

But it is to the country that the gen- 
eral mail order dealer ‘ooks for his 
field. Small or light «urticles that can 
be sent by mail are especially good. 
Anything that lightens the labor of the 
housewife is always ‘n demand. So are 
dainty, inexpensive ornaments for the 
house. A nice grace of teas or fancy 
spices can also be narketed with good 
success. 

The beginner in “he mail order busi- 
ness should not be discouraged and re- 
frain from advertising because he has 
only a small sum to expend in that man- 
ner. The email ad is the mail order 
dealer’s Sion, and if used rightly will 
have a great power in getting trade. 
Have your ad worded very carefully— 
remember that your ad being small must 
say a grea deal in a little space. This 
does not :nean that you are to crowd 
your ad, but that you are to choose your 
words for the pulling power they have. 


12,000 COMMENTS. 

The *'ress Clipping Bureau of New 
York and Boston has just completed a 
collection of newspaper clippings for 
Senai.. M. A. Hanna covering every- 
thing printed in the editorial columns 
of the press of the United States and 
England relating to the death of Wil- 
liam McKinley. No king or uncrowned 
ruler ever received so many tributes of 
love and esteem, not only from the 
press of his own country, but from all 
over the wozld. This remarkable col- 
lection covers 12,000 editorial _com- 
ments on the death of the late Presi- 
dent, and is mounted on heavy gray 
cardboard and bound in four volumes, 
in full morocco. A more appropriate 
and pleasing memorial of our martyred 
President could not well be devised. 


—___ ++ -—_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


dévevtigemente under this head two linesor amare, 
ou 25centaaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance 


WANTS. 


PACE wanted in exchange for medical, dental 
—— ic scholarships in National oe 
ical Universtiy. 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicag 


ANTED—Simms & Conklin, omuasaien: spe- 
cialists of New Orleans, want sample lines 
of everything good in novelties. 727 Common *t. 





yo VISITING CAKDS—see ad below. 


W 48tE> — Second-hand stereotype conting 
box for curved newspaper plate for Scot 
press, Must becheap. Address Box 144, Leaven- 

worth, Kansas. 


yi: Reyes aot nea Be to Atlantic pay A this ge 
A about houses or CKER Box: 

rauch room ‘and what price. DECKER, Box 25, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


AGFaD —séveriing man with $10,000 for 

rn catalogue jobbing house. Salary 

$150. Dividenas 13 per cent. Address “ MAN- 
AGER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


APER AGENCY WANTED -— For London or 
Great Britain. News and othercheap print- 
ings. Can furnish first-class references. Answer 
my letter. “ LONDON,” care Printers’ Ink 


10 VISITING or Professional Cards and real 
leather card case, f ’ 
two or three lines of p printing ; ript or roman 
ia Write plainly. LEROY ENGRAVING CoO., 
ourth St., near Chestnut, estnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= FIRABOIAL INQUIRE IRER is a very valua- 

__ lication for investors. $2 pays a 

coud subscription, with all the benefits of a 

commercial agency. Agents wanted on a com- 

mission everywhere. orrespondence invited. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 


APABLE newspaper man, six years’ ex 
ence on Eastern and Western metropo itan 
dailies, desires reportorial or editorial —*. 
editorship of | nee in small town | preferred 


objection to CAMPBE > 
3243 Sansom 8t., t, Philadelphia. L, 


At: all-round practical pri printer and newspaper 
man wants position. Am successfully edit- 
ing country weekly at present, but want large 
field, either daily aA weekly. Good pa Pp 
— ro xrr pana Am 30 yearsold, an single. 
» aged paper. Address T. FRA 
LUDDEN. ew fonda, Ohio. 


V ANT a to save money, time and trou- 
ble by using the McGinty Patent Adjusta- 
ie Feed Guide for job ae (no quads or stick 

mt and the McGinty 

= Cares Sete 4 query month. Satisfac' — 


pants Y WANTEw—A hustling, up-to-date 
good business education, to take 

helt nterest 4 vestablished —Ayy - x’ plant = 

Western New York vi 

step into a paying a. 9 which is now ~y*-4 

large for one person to look after. More partic- 

ulars by mail. Address ‘Cu.,” |Printers’ Ink, 

10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 

advertisements. A veritable mine of su 
tions and catchy phrases. Contains over 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
as a thought stimulator for advertisement writ- 
ers. n postpaid on receipt of pr ce, $l. Ad- 
dress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


LOTHING a pe Thavea ~ ie book- 


let. ore pecially for clo stores, 
a I will sell to ome store ina x. efully 
n, finely — An excellent thing 


oaching season. Price, $20 for MS. 
and 9 cute: including artistic cover design. Your 
printer can print it. Sample page of MS. and 
proofs of cuts free. 
JAMES B. KIRK 


140 Boylston St., Boston. 


Aan publication desires a capable man 
for its Circulation Department. The posi- 
tion is an important one, and applications are 

desired from experienced circulation men. 
the same time. ron men of limited experi- 
ence need not hesi to state their case. 

A man for the inside office management of the 
Advertising ea of the same publicati _ 
is also wanted. While not a a i -! 
build good copy and a know (katie 
and photo-engravin; if are dedaukion quali 

Applications should a in wri! stat- 
ing age and former AF... 

Address “ W, C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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M° RE than _ 200,000 copies of the werning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 

York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


A BUSINESS publication which takes first rank 

in its field in the United States wants first- 
class solicitors on commission to call upon retail 
and wholesale merchants who are interested in 

ae. Applicants must live in towns of 5,000 
{nha habitants or over. They ought to have educa- 
tion and experience enough to talk intelligent ly 
to plain, practical business men about a plain, 
practical proposition. Young men of good 
character, wil ing to work earnestly, ought to be 
able to earn at least $4 per day. Applicants who 
wish to receive consideration must send us first- 
class references which will bear strict investiga- 
tion. Address (with first-class references only) 
“WO RKER,” care of P. O. Box 672, New York 
City. 

—~r——— 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
Pp» TED matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 
inttniniiiinarmme 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


AA YERS BROS,’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
4 chine, $10. P. O. Box 449, Philadelphia. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t., New York. Service goodand prompt. 





PAPER 


F you bung Come Book Paper, send to us for 
and prices. Three full lines in stock. 
Bassi & sur HIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 


TO LET. 


Oo LET 0s offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 

Rent. $500. $400, respectively. Apply 

to GEO. P. SROWELL L & CO., owners, On the 
premises. 


—__+-—_—_. 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


Ue hy A rane CLIPPING BUREAU, 

one. Clippings to or- 
der on any subject "Kom 1 current American 
newspapers 


SUPPLIES. 


a paper is printed with ink manufactured 
the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


Ltad., ¥ Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices to 
cash buy 








CHEAP ADVERTISING CUTS. 


HY buy expensive yon a when you 

can get matrices at one-tenth their cost! 

Write for samples, ADV ERTISING CUT CO., 
Box 337, Knoxville, Tenn. 





— 


EXCHANGE. 


aes what you don’t want for some- 
tning you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and vantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


ete 
HALF-TONES. 

8 C. for best 1-col. half-tone you can get, 
POsTPAID, MAIL CUT CO., PHILA. 
75°: Rowae r half tones mounted. KNOX- 
J VILLE F GRAVING Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ler —. eves ‘half-tones, 1-col., $1 ; largez, 
THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING 00., 


Youngstown, Ohic. 
ws a half-tone is Bood it is worth a good 
rice. When it is bad it isn’t worth any- 
thing. "Our half-tones are always worth all you 
pay for =m. STANDARD OF NEW YORK. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


COIN CARDS. 


K ar COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 
NAMES FOR SALE. 
—s____ 
J) AMES of 2,000 Philadelphians for $5. FRIED. 
C. KBERH ARDT, 329 South Pourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


++ -—_ 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

GAN fae Adv. Agency, Fresno, Cal.—Cir- 

KR 


culars. etc., distributed and signs tacked. 
Send for rates, routes and reference. 








—=——— 
ENGRAVING. 
YECRET ’S out.—Formula and instructions for 
WW recoating — Re res ing plates =. Cir- 
cular for stamp. TTHEWS, 15 'N . Fifth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
gn pot & or stereot, cuts. When you 
$ good ood ones, order from Bright’s ‘and 
Reliable,” it. Louis *Klectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo 
a See 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


A DWRITERS, illustrate your ads. Original 
& designs double value of advertising space. 
Original sketches submitted free. KNOXVILLE 
ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 





Betti i eed i 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as vertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 








+o 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


WENTIETH CENTURY METALS for Twen- 
tieth Century Printers: Blatchford’s lino- 

type, stereotype, monotype and electrotype 
metals, Interesting book, “ Metal Lore,” free. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & UCO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., 
Chicago. “A Tower of Strength.” 
~~ 
PREMIUMS. 


RBASLE goods are trade builders. Tho 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
es and others from the foremost manu- 
acturing and mo —— in jewelry and 
kindred lines.  500- list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS Cont 23-50-82 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Se 





ADDRESSES. 


00 ADDRESSES of bona fide residents of 
£9) Chattooga County, Ga., for $2.50. 
New list. O. J. ESPY, Summerville, Ga. 
DDRESSES of bona fide residents and 
payers of Salt — City and anty Bi 
Information Bureau, City and County Bu 
“ REFERENCES,” Salt Lake City, Uta 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELECTRIC LETTERS 
y for connection. 
BAKER, the Sign Man, 
Philadel phia. 
URE WHISKY, our Kentucky distillation, 
gg from distiller to consumer. Twelve 


ears $3 lon. Inclose money order to 
OYNTZ BROS., Distillers, May sville, Ky. 


Uta, 
ilding. 








E 





——__ ++ 
BOOKS. 

EADT-BApe EG wey iH Messrs. 

Geo. P. 1 & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 

York, send the peal a handsome 92- e book 

entitled “ Ready-Made Advertisements” The 


book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al- 
‘most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Caxton Caveat. 

The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. _ 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


sing DICK MATCHLESS M: aay lightest and 
quickest. Price ~ Vy ALENTINK, 
178 Vermont St., _— 


ADDRESSES } FOR SALE. 


TEW NAMES. Heads of families in rural dis- 
i tricts throughout the country. ves 


Mir., 


$3 

thousand. Invalids and classified business, 

per thousand. CINCINNAT! COMMERCIAL Co., 
ox 636, Cincinnati, VO. 


——- + 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


ig your wants known -to know them is to 
ly them. Original methods of A. H. 

SMITH, ewspaper Broker, Earlville, [ll., please 

buyers and sellers. Reliability, discretion. 


——- +o 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL. 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
and are ool eget in the world. Get my 
rices before orderin ut-of-town coders so- 
icited. i. SHONBERG, ma Hudson 8t., N. 
tor — 


ELECTROTYPES. 


\ JE give special attention to making of good 

electroty pes for newsp’r ads. Prompt. Out- 
of-town work 4 one carefullyas city. RAISBECK 
ELECTROTYPE Cv., 24-26 Vandewater St., N. Y. 





MEN’S HATS. 


T TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, quality, workman- 
ship and finish for $2 any hat ag 4 retail 
stores in New York Cit y DANBUR AT CO., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 262 W. 125th St., “ — York. 





CARBON PAPER. 


Vy TILL exchange Carbon Paper for advertising. 
WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS. 


TT’ YPEWRITING Carbon Paper in perforated 

books of 25 sheets delivered in your office 
for 75 cents. WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER 
WORKS, Red Bank, 4 


—___+o+—__ 
PRINTERS’ M: ATERIAL. 


ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
Material, new and second hand. 
Type, new only, at foundry prices and dis- 
counts. 
ality above price. 
‘From a cylinder to a bodkin Sepntee. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 
~~ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ROGRESSIVE MERCHANTS—I bave a legiti- 
mate advertising proposition, positive win- 
ner, which yields greater returns, proportion- 
ately, than any other method heretofore de- 
vised. Will send particulars free. Write imme- 
diately. CHARLES HUGHEY SMALL. 


N. Y. Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
AM n 
I , PUBLISHER’S PILOT 


to alone guide his ship 
down the bay to Cy sea. 
But, equipped with long experience 
founding organizing, conducting 
some of the very best — ications, 
selling as | do most of th 
trade and miscellaneous § capeenn f ‘aed 
which changes hands in this coun 
Iam in a position to know — 
= to do — 
which make my services of great value 
to the publisher peog pene | new ventures. 
I can help him choose the righ 
and avoid the wron; 
fields, papers, policies, methods. 
Remember, it’s the same profit to me 
to sell a good thing as a poor one, 
and my: uccess is 4. to 

leasing my custom: 

t costs nothing to commult me 
Brokerage is paid by the seller. 
Write me all about it, 

I open me ade 
MEI SON ‘p. HARRIS, 
a. in Publishing Businesses, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


N 
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BUSINESS CHANCES. 


Gwar your business or. real estate for other 
property—anywhere in the U.8. Send de- 
scription, price and photograph, and I'll submit 
my successful [ —free. FRED N. VAN 
PATTEN, “ Swap ates scl Syracuse, N. Y. 





PRINT TERS, 


5 NOTEHKADS, $4. Good paper, good 
3000 aoe Send copy and Pash with 
oe JOHN FAWCETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


r[.O become acquainted, we will print you = 
envelopes, noteheads, cards or billheads 
1. Nostamps. STOCKTON TIMES, Station ae * 
‘amden, N. 


i ed you are not satisfied where you are, try us. 

We do all kinds of book and noweneee 
printin, be CO ey, and satisfactorily. U 
PRINT 16 Vandewater St., New York. 


1 2000 NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 

writer letter-heads neatly printed, 
$1.50 ; $6.25. Good stock and goouw work. 
Ruled - | . 


padded. Samples free. CGRE- 
GOR, Princeton, Ky. 
SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 


there’s a small space well used. 
out of the paper.” 

The bold typographical arrangement caught 
the eye and made that small ad stand out more 
pooeeeey one twice its size, but not so 


it stands right 


well 

One dept things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
printer probably has not the equipment for doing 
this that we have, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish electroty, 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca’ en, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other thing: 

We make them stand out of the crowd too. 

PRINTERS” INK PR 
10 intey oa _ York. 


The Billboard is the 
brass band of adver- 
tising. With it you 
can make more noise, 


in less time, for less 
money than by any 
other known method. 


It fits into and fills out newspaper 
and magazine campaigns most beauti- 
fully. 

It can be used quickly and power- 
fully to brace up weak trade spots. 

it reaches thousands who read 
neither papers nor magazines. 

It permits the reproduction and 
emphasis of trade marks and pack- 
ages in their natural colors. 

We are fully equipped to design, 
print and place posters of, any size, in 
any quantity, anywhere in America. 

This is the only advertising agency 
that can do a// of your advertising. 

Ask for our billboard booklet. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBIRT BuILpInNGc, New YorK 


28 too, if you like. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


T EFORE starting your mailorder advertising, 
write SMITH, Box 1990, New York. 


+r 


FOR SALE. 


A*™t one interested in parchesing an interest 
in hustling daily. Southern city 20,000, must 
have $4,000, address “SOUTHERN,” Printers’ Ink. 


ABCOCK Seven . Column Ky bd Seen 
Newspaper a or two feed god 
order. Cheap, part cash. WHITE, 17 Rose St. og N 


| er SALE — eee New Model Web —s 
Syoting Press. Good condition; almost 
new. Used less than one year. Prints 4 or 8 
pages, YY 7 columns, 12,000 an hour. Can be 

opern ration. Will sell cheap. Address 
STAR PC LISHING CO., Muncie, Ind. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 

as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 
Qa. Box 1990, New York. 


DWIN 8S. KARNS, writer and_ promoter of 
profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
cago. 
ge written ads waste money and 
the sort that pays, written by FRANK 
LOUIS’ RACE, 11 W. 106th st., New York. 


ENRY FERRIS, his 
918-920 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
Writer, designer, illustrator, adviser. Special- 
ties, books and machinery. 


mark, 


DWRITERS, Attention !—We will pays $501 “" 
prizes as follows: Ist, $15; 2d, $10 
ath, sP: . $5; next se gi each, for th = 
icles on the Blood an e efficac: 's 
Poisoned Blood Cure. —— 
Information bearing on the subject will be fur- 
nished bg rig THE HOYT CHEMICAL Co., 





to do is toannounce your desire in a cl 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


yo NIOR JOURNALIST, 202 N. Desplaines St., 
2 Chicago, Ill., 25 cents a year. 
] ARDWARE DEALERS’ M panine, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York Cit 
DAILY ENTER- 
Circulation 7,500, 








4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. 
PRISE, Srockton, Mass. 


POSTAL card request will bring sample copy, 
ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 


LF gett the best Southern farmers by planting 
your ads in FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amoant of $1¢ or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


MOBERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
4 Monthly ; illustrated: the medium for 
Mexican trade and investments. 


Ree SCHOOLS, Mason City. Iowa (circula- 
tion 1,500 per month) reaches a prosperous 
elass of rural and town residents, 


\IRCULATION 1€0,000 oogies unconditionally 

proven. Rate 40c. a UP TO DATE 

FARMING AND “GARD: NING, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ROFITABLE PUBLICITY, Revartstowm, Pa., 

wants sub’s 25c. y. Adv’s 5c. line. Press 

work 25c. to 50c. thousand. Pub.send for our adv. 

-. rless advertising medium, UP TO 

E FARMING ANDGA RDENING, Indian- 

spolis, In v4 100,000 ; 40c. a line. Send for copy 
Results.” 


UP TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 

Indianapolis, Ind., bas the largest circula- 

tion of any agric’ -ultural paper west of Ohio, and 

we furnish the proof. 

PER CENT of sales is what it cost a manufact- 

urer of agricultural implements to advertise 

in UP TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100,000 proven ; 49c. a line. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 1 


0 country papers, located mostly in 
York, New Jers 
UNION PRINIING CO., 


and Pennsylvania. 
EY WEST, Florida. 














y 
15 Vandewater st., N. 
Read end advertise in 
the Key West AUVERTISER, the only news 
paper ever publishea in the most southern — 


in the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. 
Only 9 miles from Havana, C uba. J.T. Ball, Meg 


| age toe who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper printed west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprietor 


HE Rice Belt of Louisiana_is thoroughly cov- 
ered by the Crowley DAILY NEWS and the 
RICE BELT NEWS (weekly). Mill, drainage. dee 
well, pumping and agricultural machinery a 
vertisers can secure good results from these pa- 
pers, Rates on application. THE NEWS, Crow- 
ey, Louisiana. 





D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

ready-made advertisements of t assist- 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 

contains over five hundred specimens of 

good advertising, any one of which may y sug est 
an oe your = when you get stall Sent 

repaid on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO, 

P ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


A= RITERS and designers should use this 
’ column to increase their business The 
price is only 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, consilering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use ry hs Hayne They 

began smail and kept a may do like- 

wise. saepem orders. YRINTERS" INK, 10 fpruce 
St., New York 


VERY individual, firm or corporation usin; 
printed matter as a means of che = J 

business_is_ invited to correspond with our 
“Good Enclosure” Department. Its work is 
original in conception and ciever in execution. 
It is not ready-made stuff, offered for sale at so 
much per piece, but is the work of men who 
oe A how a well what bp know. If you 
use business jonery we will send samples. 
L. H. SLAWSON & CO. ’ 
Advertising Men 
who erite pane} . prepare and print. 
Transit New York. 

MAKE a specialty of writing u uttin: nae 

type and furnishing Electrot ped Ad 4d ss tise- 
ments for Trade Journals, Magazines. own 
pers, etc., either singly or ina series of any de- 
sired number, a system by which unique displays 
are infallible. 

Me that pays is nota mere “ boasting 

tch”’ between various concerns A the same 
business, each making the “ ve: goods on 
earth.” Profitable , kM simety talk- 
ing to a community precisely as your best sales- 
man would k to a single customer, and the 
more thoroughly you can saturate your adver- 
aes with a pertinent, self-respecting personal 
the more certainly will it reward your sagac 

All that the very best advertisirg can do is 
to impress its readers with the plausibility®of 
what you say’and so make them thi nk about in 
this wise : “ I wonder if it would not pay me to 
write to-—- & Co.! They seem to have about 
, I — a6 " 

es! A —_ ng in its highest possibilities is 
but a leadin iter—you anata create the 
“ thirst” after the victim has reached your 
“trough.” 

Possibly I could quicken some of your adver- 
tising ventures that now seem to belong exciu- 
sively in your “Expense Account ”--(perhaps 
they rightfully do)! 

do not pretend to work miracles. nor do I offer 
“brilliancy” in bunches at about the cost of 

* beets.” do not even guarantee that my em- 
ployment will instantly pave the way for you to 
“ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.” I do not 
promise anything of that sort, but I do stead 
fastly try to give just a trifle more than I 
promise 

If your present advertising seems to you a bit 
S flabby. ” it might pay you to write me—but not 


on a posta! 
FRANCIS | I. MAULE, 
No. 2. Sansom m bt., Philada. 
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We can save you 
time, labor and money. 

We have the facili- 
ties for placing adver- 
tising and carefully 
watching the fulfill- 
ment of contracts. 

By our system of 


checking you pay 


only for actual serv- 
ices rendered. 

Before placing your 
advertising call on or 
write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’ 
Advertising Agents, 
10 Spruce St., New York City. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 


copy. Subscription a. five dollars a year 
in advance, Six dullars a hundred. No back 
numbers 


Com Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue 2d new edition of tive hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

tarp ublishers desiri ing to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

If any person who has »ot paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in hisname, Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 

ADVERTISING RATES: 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; — measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. #100'a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London n Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-E 52 —— Hill, E.c. 


“NEW YORK, MARCH 5, 1902. 


Mr. HERMAN RIDDER’s dinner given 
to Prince Henry and the daily press of 
the United States on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary was something perfect. The 
remarks of Whitelaw Reid struck a 
note at once American, patriotic and 
diplomatic. What Charles Emory 
Smith said was just about what any 
other man would have been glad to 
say. The words spoken by Mr. Knapp, 
of St. Louis, had the rare quality of 
being distinctly spoken in a pleasing 
voice that everybody could hear, and 
Mr. Ridder’s own remarks were direct 
in their application and exactly what 
they should have been, The New 
New York Staats Zeitung is to the 
German press in America what the 
New York /era/d is to the American 
press in general. 











UN LEss there is enthusiasm of a 
pronounced character publicity 
loses much of its value. The edi- 
tor seeking to secure attention and 
interest for his work must write 
with enthusiasm if he would gain 
recognition of a lasting and sub- 
stantial character. The orator 
will find that his words fall on 
unresponsive minds and hearts un- 
less they are clothed with enthu- 
siasm. The pulpiteer who would 
be popular and win abiding fame 
must expound with sincerity and 
enthusiasm else he will fail. So 
it is with the writer of advertis- 
ing. It is, to my way of thinking, 
well nigh impossible to write con- 
vincingly or entertainingly unless 
there is a foundation of positive 


enthusiasm underlying and inspir- 
No amount of fine 


ing the effort. 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 


writing, strained 
unique display 
the loss of this characteristic, 
the advertisement writer who does 
not recognize this condition is 
likely to go on groping in the dark 
and wondering at his lack of ef- 
fectiveness. 
* # * 


vocabulary, 
will make up for 


or 


and 


Enthusaism can never be made 


to order nor successfully simu- 
lated. It must be born of knowl- 
edge. He who aims to enlighten 


his fellows and to make his views 
theirs must know his subject or 
his enthusiasm will be of the spur- 
ious kind which lies lightly on the 
surface and makes little or no im- 
pression on those to whom it is 
addressed. The orator who as- 
cends the rostrum to make a de- 
liverance upon any subject must 
have such perfect knowledge of it 
as will cause his words to flow 
smoothly, freely and with the 
mighty power and _ enthusiasm 
which knowledge and truth ever 
inspire. The preacher who goes 
into his pulpit with only a super- 
ficial knowledge of his subject is 
bound to be a bore and a failure, 
and the advertising man who en- 
ters upon the preparation of an 
advertisement will certainly waste 
his employer’s money unless he is 
prepared to present the “whys” 
and “wherefores’ of his offerings 
and give adequate reason why they 
are more attractive and worthy of 
consideration than those with 
which they may be surrounded. 
* * * 


If he has not this knowledge 
let him get as close to the source 
of it as possible. If the maker 
cannot be reached he should camp 
on the trail of the buyer until he 
has gathered from him the small- 
est fact that might have an inter- 
est for the reader or purchaser. 
Get hold of the trade papers of 
the various lines to be represented 
and study the arguments which 
the manufacturer, jobber or 
wholesale man there presents to 
convince the retailer. Talk to the 
department manager, and after 
you have talked him out of all he 
thinks he knows then talk to him 
again. Frequently much useful 
knowledge and information may 
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be gathered in this way. Have a 
place for every item of informa- 
tion gleaned from any source 
whatever. Classify and arrange 
these items so that they can be 
reached promptly when needed. 
Use good English. The man who 
advises otherwise is not prudent. 
Even the children of to-day have 
an excellent idea of correct gram- 
matical construction and when ad- 
vertising is filled with lapses in 
the direction of bad English it 
calls out ridicule and destroys ef- 
fectiveness. Fun has no place in 
advertising unless in very excep- 
tional cases. Its value is always 
uncertain, and safety says “let it 
alone.” 





THE advertiser who makes it a 
practice to disappoint customers 
will be disappointed himself in the 
long run. 





’ 


“DEALING by Letter” might be 
employed as a synonym for “mail 
order trade” when that phrase be- 
comes egregiously monotonous. 


THE advertiser who knows what 
he is striving to attempt and al- 
lows nothing to distract his view 
is usually the one who succeeds. 

IF you will examine the adver- 
tisements to be found in a success- 
ful publication you will be sur- 
prised to find how many of them 
are notable successes. 





Un ess the advertisement writ- 
er is constantly propelled by an 
honest spirit of enthusiasm, the re- 
sults will neither do justice to 
himself nor to the wares he is ex- 
ploiting. 





As the science or art of adver- 
tising has advanced it seems that 
less stress is being laid on position 
and more on making the advertise- 
ment so effective that it need not 
rely on stich chance help. 


INDECENT advertisements are 
growing more and more infre- 
quent. The number of papers ad- 
mitting them to their columns is 
decreasing rapidly. A comparison 
between the average newspaper of 
ten years ago and one of to-day 
will prove this. 
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Tue longer one continues in 
business, the more business he 


ought to do. Likewise, the longer 
a person advertises the better re- 
sults his advertising ought to 
bring. 


Tue New York Herald has 
made concessions to the advertis- 
ers who cannot tell ‘their stories 
without black types, and now ad- 
mits ads of the blackest to the last 
two pages of its Sunday magazine 
section. 











THE Washington Times under 
Frank Munsey’s ownership has 
gone up in price from one cent to 
two cents for the morning edition, 
from three cents to five cents for 
the Sunday edition. The evening 
edition remains one cent. 





book announcements, of putting 
an “inquiry coupon” in the corner 
of a book ad, appears to have been 
adopted by a host of subscription 
book publishers. It must be a 
more valuable “bringer-in’” than 
the ordinary advertiser is able to 
see. 





ALWAYS a way to work the old 
facts over, arrange them in new 
combinations and make them 
forceful. For example, Mrs. 
Louisa Lafarge, anti-obesity spe- 
cialist, 42 Times Building, New 
York, says, “Over one ton of fat 
(2,036 pounds) was recently lost 
by seventy-five of my patients.” 





REVISED statements from the of- 
fice of the Baltimore American 
show that the Sunday issue of that 
paper for 1891 averaged 53,634 
copies printed, and the daily is- 
sue, six days in the week, aver- 
aged 59,203 copies printed. This 
is an elucidation of the statement 
puzzle printed in last week’s issue. 





Tue City of New York has lost 
faith in the efficacy of its own ad- 
vertising space in the City Rec- 
ord, and will hereafter use daily 
newspapers in soliciting bids and 
making announcements regarding 
department work. For this pur- 
pose an “advertising expert” is to 
be added to the municipal pay 
roll. 
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THERE is no better aid to suc- 
cessful advertisement writing than 
to meet with others engaged in the 
same pursuit, and to exchange 
theories, ideas and experience 
with them. No one is so mentally 
insignificant that he cannot impart 
some food to the observant mind. 

SoMETIMES a business gains a 
valuable advertisement by merely 
remaining on the same spot. For 
many years one of the corners of 
Wall and William streets, New 
York, was familiarly known as 

“Benedict’s Corner,” it having so 
long been occupied by the firm of 
jewelers and clock makers of that 
name. 





THE street cars of New York 
City have quite escaped the notice 
of mail order advertisers hereto- 
fore, and it is not likely that many 
have thought them fit mediums for 
that class of publicity. Now, how- 
ever, the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, of Springfield, Mass., uses 
cards in the elevated trains to of- 
fer mail lessons in plain and ad- 
vanced cookery, and the matter 
used is of the sort that can hardly 
help but bring results. 


SINCE its first number, issued in 
November, Country Life in Am- 
erica has established itself in pop- 
ular favor in a manner that leaves 
little doubt of its fitness to meet 
“a long felt want.” From 32 pages 
of reading matter it has been en- 
larged to 64, and Doubleday, Page 
& Company, its publishers, say 
that their stand for strictly artis- 
tic advertising has been thorough- 
ly approved by advertisers. All 
plates for advertisements are made 
at their own expense. | 


Tue slip or folder in each bun- 
dle cannot apply in all businesses. 
There are lines where goods are 
seldom put up in bundles—cigars, 
soda fountain trade in drug stores 
and the like. One New York drug- 
gist makes a practice of keeping 
his cashier supplied ‘with litera- 


ture, and as each customer picks 
up his change she hands him a 
neat bit of advertising. The bun- 
dle plan is preferable where prac- 
ticable, however, for bundles have 
the entre to homes everywhere. 
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THE United States maintained 
its position as the leading export- 
ing nation in the calendar year 
1901. The figures of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics, just pub- 
lished, show the exports of each 
of the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available date, 
and clearly indicate that the ex- 
ports of the United States were 
during the year larger than those 
of any other nation. 





THOSE who have the Iron Age 
directory-naming competition in 
hand say that the replies reflect 
great credit upon the Little 
Schoolmaster’s clientele. Many 
names have been suggested, and 
the quality of the replies received 
assures excellent material to se- 
lect from. There is no doubt what- 
ever but the Jron Age advertised 
in the right medium for bright 
ideas. As the directory is to be 
issued within two months the de- 
cision will not be long deferred. 


C. C. SHAYNE, the New York 
furrier, somewhat varies the cus- 
tomary arrangement of prices by 
quoting lists of articles that can be 
bought for certain fixed sums, as: 
“Ten dollars will buy seal or nat- 
ural otter gloves, mink muffs, etc. 
Twenty dollars will buy collars of 
Persian lamb, muffs or boas of sa- 


ble, etc. Thirty dollars will buy,” 
and so on. This arrangement 
makes a very attractive ad, and 


would doubtless serve as a basis 
for a sale in which ten, twenty 
and fifty cent counters would bear 
the stock that is usually listed in 
separate items. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New 
York Sun says that, through the 
efforts of Hon. John Goodnow, 
United States Consul-General at 
Shanghai, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been induced to give pro- 
tection to American trademarks. 
Until this decision China had 
never recognized the rights of 
manufacturers in this matter, even 
when the trademark was _ regis- 
tered at a foreign consulate, and 
the manufacturer who had a pro- 
duct that was popular with the 
Chinese was put to great expense 
te keep his brand out of the hands 
of unscrupulous native imitators. 














FREQUENTLY it’s the case that an 
advertiser loses more by being 
overly-cautious than he does by 
not being cautious enough. 

THE use of newspapers is not 
the only profitable method of ad- 
vertising, but it is pretty generally 
conceded that it requires more 
skill and judgment to make other 
methods bring paying results. 





In this day and age advertising 
has made such astounding prog- 
ress that it cannot but be consid- 
ered as a distinct business. It’s 
a profession in itself, and as such 
it ought to require particular 
study. The theory that any one 
can do good advertising is no 
longer tenable. The _ successful 
adwriter cannot be a Jack-of-all- 
trades. He must be an adwriter 
—nothing more. He must con- 
centrate all his efforts toward ac- 
complishing some well-outlined 
purpose. 





THE goods advertised must be 
as good as the ad says they are. 
Perhaps it wouldn't make any dif- 
ference if the goods were better 
than the ad represented them, but, 
however this may be, the merchant 
who exaggerates in his advertis- 
ing cannot hope for a permanence 
in business. The merchant who 
overstates and exaggerates his 
goods can sell but once to each 
customer, and no city is so popu- 
lous but that a merchant who con- 
tinues such practices will finally 
reach the end of his rope. 





THERE is small wisdom in the 
rather common practice of send- 
ing out circulars letters in imita- 
tion typewriter printed in black 
ink. Even the clever counterfeit 
of typewritten letters is seldom de- 
ceptive, and as the sole benefit of 
such matter comes from the im- 
pression that it gives of a personal 
communication, the incongruity of 
the black typewriter circular is ob- 
vious. Such circulars are not eas- 
ily read, and where the same mat- 
ter would get attention in the form 
of a neat folder that pretended to 
be nothing else than folder, the 
clumsy counterfeit is thrown into 
the waste basket. 
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THE newspaper, all other things 
being equal, is the best, but it is 
not the only mode of advertising. 
All is advertising which brings 
publicity, whether it be the use of 
street cars, bill posters, gutter 
snipes, theater bills, or the sand- 
wich man. The travelling sales- 
man and the “barker” of Park 
Row and Baxter street are means 
to the end of advertising. The 
proper plan is to use whatever is 
at liand to bring one and his wares 
before the public. But above all 
and before all one should never 
suffer himself to be lost in the 
push. At all times he should be 
before the public eye in some way. 





THE good-natured Irishman has 
been used as a humorous lay fig- 
ure in advertising time out of 
mind, and the American people 
have become so accustomed to 
having him caricatured that they 
have forgotten to ask whether he 
likes it or not. The following 
clipping from the Sun presents an 
almost novel view of the matter: 

An Irishman, at present on a visit in 
the United States, writes to a Dublin 
paper: “I have seen advertisements of 
Irish plays—that is. caricature plays 
of the Irish in American cities—and 
really they are awful; simply atrocious. 
I never saw anything in Ireland so dis- 
gusting as the placards and posters in 
American cities, representing the Irish 
as the most revolting-looking creatures 
on God’s earth. A fine Irish priest 
here told me he even tore down some 
of them himself, and he also told me 
that it is the Irish who go to see these 
degrading productions.” 


THERE always will be advertis- 
ers who believe that the evening 
paper is the best medium in which 
to advertise, and there are others 
who just as strongly insist that 
the morning paper is the one sure 
and safe means of reaching the 
public. And probably both are 
right. A great deal depends upon 
what one is advertising and how 
far out he desires to reach. Asa 
rule the afternoon paper has a 
larger circulation, but is more lo- 
cal. The morning paper reaches 
out farther and can develop out- 
side trade. Many strong points 


can be made favorable to both the 
morning and the evening paper. 
The man who advertises must de- 
cide for himself as to which is the 
better for him. 


4 
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A MERCHANT, at least, ought to 
know enough about advertising to 
judge whether the man he employs 
possesses ability or not. 


One thousand dollars was paid 
by a champagne company for the 
privilege of serving its wine at the 
banquet given Prince Henry in 
Chicago. According to the New 
York Times, there was lively bid- 
ding by representatives of the va- 
rious companies, and the price first 
offered, $250, was quickly run up 
to $1,000 after the bidder had ex- 
amined the list of guests who 
were to be present. The money 
went into the entertainment fund. 


BECAUSE most of it is used 
merely as a matter of custom or 
duty, trade journal advertising is 
one of the weakest branches of 
publicity. The chief firms in each 
trade take space in their trade or- 
gans because they feel the need of 
representation. While this need is 
very real, it is a pity that the ad- 
vertisers should go no farther. 
Part of the blame undoubtedly lies 
with that class of trade journal 
publishers who look no farther 
than the signing of the contract 
and the rendering of bills. With 
some exceptions, little is done by 
trade journal publishers to help 
advertisers to develop their space 
and put it on a par with newspa- 
per and other kinds of publicity 
which they use profitably. 


THE practice followed by many 
advertisers of using their por- 
traits as trade-marks frequently 
comes in for subtle pen digs from 
newspaper humorists. The female 
young literary persons who have 
risen to the dignity of a column 
all their own seem to keep the 
subject as a sort of stock butt for 
adjective laden paragraphs. What- 
ever may be said of its advertis- 
ing value, the printing of the por- 
trait is certainly good ethics. It 
shows that the advertiser has an 
honest pride in his goods, that he 
is not afraid of backing them with 
his name and personality, and that 
he has no ridiculous notions about 
the “sordidness of trade.” From 
the advertising standpoint, too, the 
portrait can be defended, for it in- 


spires confidence in readers. ‘ 
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Tue Cox Gelatine agents grap- 
ple with the substitution problem 
by printing fac-similes o1 their 
‘“checker-board” package beside 
pictures of various imitations that 
have. been put upon the market. 
A similar method was used by 
Hiram Walker’s Sons, makers of 
Canadian Club Whisky, and _ re- 
sulted in the thorough squelching 
of counterfeiters. The public is a 
big, blind, fair-minded creature, 
and is more than willing to keep 
its eye open for counterfeits when 
it knows the facts in the case. 





AccorDING to Hardware Trade, 
the latest variation of the prize 
coupon scheme for retailers is a 
cabinet containing about twenty- 
five small drawers. This is sold 
to merchants, and each customer 
who purchases goods to a certain 
amount is given a key which will 
fit one of these drawers. The cus- 
tomer who has the right key is 
able to open the one containing a 
cash prize. Despite its manifest 
absurdity the cabinet has been sold 
to many retailers in all parts of 
the country. To say nothing of its 
downright gambling features, there 
is little doubt but that each cus- 
tomer who held a key to an empty 
drawer would take his trade to an- 
other store—probably to the one 
which was making the most con- 
vincing talks in the newspapers. 





Arter the ad has obtained a 
place in the reader’s memory it 
must conquer his purse. These 
are the two objective points. It is 
not, perhaps, a very cheering truth 
to record, but it is nevertheless a 
truth that a reader’s intellect is 
subservient to his purse. It may 
be a trifle lighter, but it is the 
court of last appeal—the decisive 
factor. His mind may be won with 
pretty pictures and smooth 
phrases; he may easily be brought 
to the point of saying “Yes, that 
seems very reasonable.” But when 
the question is submitted to_ his 
pocketbook there is a balk. Price 
is the one argument for the lat- 
ter. It need not be a “bargain” 
price, but it must be a definite fig- 
ure—something tangible by which 
he can estimate cost and give his 
pocketbook a basis for calculation. 
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Tre New York Sunday Herald 
of February 9 contained seven ad- 
vertisements offering rooms in 
London to see the coronation. 
Evidently our English friends are 
growing in advertising wisdom! 


THE advertising manager of one 
of New York’s large department 
stores at least maintains that he 
gets his best ideas by spending at 
least one hour each day walking 
around the departments and catch- 
ing at what the customers may 
have to say. He often incorpor- 
ates an entire sentence which he 
may thus overhear in his next 
day’s advertisement. He claims 
that by no other method known to 
him can he keep so closely in 
touch with his me. 





NEVER print. “Compliments of 
the John Jones Conipany” on any 
of your advertising literature. 
This long-lived archaism appears 
frequently upon the matter of ad- 
vertisers who should know better. 
If there is any question of compli- 
ments it is the reader who is ex- 
tending them, of course, and the 
phrase is out of place even upon a 
novelty of value, where the firm 
name is sufficient. Besides, the 
phrase is very hackneyed, indeed. 





Do not pay so much attention to 
the question, “How would this ad 
impress me if I were the reader?” 
as to the more vital detail, “What 
should I want to know about the 
goods?” By way of merely im- 
pressing the reader it is sufficient 
to say “This novel, if not the 
work of genius, is so like to gen- 
ius that we know of no other 
word to qualify it. There is noth- 
ing in all Shakespeare that resem- 
bles it.” But if you wish to tell 
the reader something tangible— 
something that will answer his 
natural questions about the book 
—it is better to inform him that 
“This book deals with California 
of the gold-digging days. This is 
by the author of the well-known 
novel of society life, ‘The Agony 
of Ping-Pong.’ It is printed from 
clear type, contains twelve illus- 
trations by Sarka. and is sold in a 
cloth edition at $1.50, or in paper 
at 50 cents.” 
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A Toprc of contemporaneous 
public interest often suggests a 
most excellent idea forsa catch-line 
for an advertisement. 


One of the magazines in com- 
menting on the book advertising 
of the day, says that the adver- 
tising of new authors appears to 
have become a profession by it- 
self. “It used to be that when a 
man wrote a_ book,” it remarks, 
“popular acquaintance with his 
personality was commensurate 
with the interest of his work, but 
alert publishers have discovered 
that interest can be discovered by 
press agent methods.” This inter- 
est, it observes, is kept up by 
printing paragraphs on the per- 
sonal habits of the author, how 
well he is yet remembered at col- 
lege for his “telling methods” of 
narrating what he had in hand, 
and similar informations. Thus, it 
says in passing, authors are made 
nowadays; with the result that 
few writers can find a refuge be- 
hind anonymity, while authorship 
itself is “becoming a dreadful bus- 
iness for the modest.” Writers of 
reminiscences were probably not 
included in this latest assertion. 





AN advertisement is valueless 
except it attracts attention. It 
does not miatter how well it may 
be worded if it does not attract 
the eye of the reader and hold his 
attention to it. In order to do this 
it is not necessary that there shall 
be big and showy illustrations or 
bill poster type. Advertisements 
attract more frequently by their 
modesty than by any aid of artist 
or printer. It certainly is import- 
ant that the words used shall be 
free from exaggeration. Especial 
care should be had in the use of 
adjectives. The ° advertisement 
never should promise more than it 


will perform. There are mer- 
chants, and these are in the lead 
in their business, whose every 


word is accepted by the public in 
entire good faith. One goes to 
them knowing that they will get 
just what they want and at prices 
named in the advertisements. Rep- 
utation such as this is to the mer- 
chant of a value beyond calcula- 
tion. ° 
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It is a mistake to suppose that 
because one knows how to express 
himself correctly and has had his 
name in print that he necessarily 
knows how to write effective ad- 
vertisements. One might be able 
to write a very clever editorial or 
special article and yet fail miser- 
ably in effort to get up an adver- 
tisement which would bring trade 
and make an article sell. The art 
of writing successful. advertise- 
ments does not come except of ex- 
perience in that particular line of 
work. One must write with seem- 
ing sincerity, at least, and he must 
be able to carry conviction to the 
reader. Advertising has become 
so important a part of the indus- 
trial life of the people that the 
writing of matter for it has as- 
sumed a most important place in 
the literature of the age. To get 
up an advertisement carelessly or 
hurriedly is a serious and expen- 
sive blunder. 





THE cordiality of the relations 
between the United States and 
Germany is shown more eloquent- 
ly than by speeches and more 
forcibly than by the booming of 
cannon by the figures which show 
the commerce between the two 
countries during the last few 
years. These figures _show that 
the commerce of the United States 
with Germany exceeds that with 
any other country of the world 
except the United Kingdom; that 
our imports from Germany in the 
fiscal year 1901 were larger than 
those of any preceding year, with 
a single exception; that our ex- 
ports to that country in I901 were 
larger than in any preceding year, 
and that our total commerce with 
Germany in 1901 was larger than 
in any earlier year. This com- 
merce has grown from less than 
$30,000,000 in 1865 to nearly $300,- 
000,000 in 1901; or, to be more ex- 
act, from $29,878,845 in 1865 to 
$292,226,329 in 1901, the total for 
1901 being practically ten times as 
great as that of 1865. Finished 
manufactures form the _ chief 
features of the imports into the 
United States from Germany, and 
foodstuffs and manufacturers’ ma- 
terials form the chief features of 
our exports to Germany. 
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Keepin the public in ignorance 
of your faults is the next best 
thing to not having any faults. 





“Correct Dress for Men” is one 
of the best pieces of clothing lit- 
erature that the Little Schoolmas- 
ter has seen for some time. It is 
sent out by George G. Benjamin, 
Broadway and 26th street, New 
York, and is designed to appeal 
to people who buy the better 
grades of clothing. Imitation steel 
plate views of the different depart- 
ments of the store are printed 
upon vellum, while brief, pointed 
text and plain prices are inter- 
leaved. The latter are printed 
upon Japanese rice paper. The 
whole is in excellent taste, and can 
hardly fail of interesting good 
dressers. The Matthews-North- 
rup Works, Buffalo, deserve men- 
tion for the printing. 


THe letter from Mr. Lewis 
Barta, of the widely-known ‘“Bar- 
ta Press, Boston,” printed on an- 
other page as an advertisement of 
Lifebuoy Soap, ought to have a 
peculiar interest for printers and 
newspaper men. Mr. Barta voices 
the opinions of practically all 
printers who have tried this new 
soap and the men who pay for 
the soap they use in their es- 
tablishments. It has several ele- 
ments of surprise, for one thing, 
and is an effective cleanser either 
for toilet or general purposes, is 
mild and healing, will thoroughly 
disinfect foul sinks, and is very 
economical. The uses for soap in 
a printing-office are not as varied 
as those in a home, of course, but 
printers need good soap, and to 
the Little Schoolmaster’s way of 
thinking Lifebuoy is something 
radically new in good soaps, which 
is necessary for every place where 
cleanliness, purity and safeguard 
from infection, filth and disease 
are appreciated. Lifebuoy Soap is 
especially valuable to print shops 
on account of its great economy. 
It's a good, trustworthy article, 
which the public will soon learn to 
appreciate. A good soap is per- 
haps more important to civiliza- 
tion than a library, and Lifebuoy 
Soap is one of the best composed 
soaps of modern chemistry. 
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TO BE IMITATED IN ENG- 
LAND 





In a late issue of Progressive 
Advertising, a London periodical 
issued along PRINTERS’ INK’S 
lines, its publisher announces an 
intention to shortly attempt for 
English advertisers what the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory does 
in America. “If it is possible,” he 
goes on to say, “I shall set myself 
even a higher standard.” 

From the same issue of Pro- 
gressive Advertising is taken the 
following indorsement of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory: 

“The talented Mr. T. B. Rus- 
sell, than whom there is, perhaps, 
none ranks higher in advertising 
knowledge in this country, recent- 
ly said: 

‘*T have not the smallest doubt 
that the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has more to do than any 
other thing with the immensely 
greater proportion of known cir- 
culations in the United States 
compared with this country. I 
wish we had something like it 
here. If any one wanted to do 
for us what the American News- 
paper Directory does for the Unit- 
ed States, I would gladly recom- 
mend the proprietors of the sev- 
eral advertised articles to whom I 
act as advisor to subsidize the un- 
dertaking a thousand dollars a 
year; and I believe that it would 
pay English advertisers, as a class, 
to chip in.’ 

Later, in a letter to Progressive 
Advertising, Mr. Russell wrote: 

“The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory conducts, year in and year 
out, a constant and unremitting 
struggle for open circulation and 
honest newspaper trading; it pro- 
vides the newspapers of the Unit- 
ed States with an opportunity of 
making an acceptable siatement of 
circulation, which, backed by the 
authority of the American News- 
paper Directory, would be, and is, 
accepted everywhere. It spends 
money and trouble, without stint 
of either, in exposing circulation 
frauds and false statements; and, 
at its proper risk, it rates all cir- 
culations that are not acceptably 
proved up. 

“The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory is of universal value. and 


no disinterested person has ever, 
so far as I can learn, questioned 
its substantial accuracy. 

“When an enterprise of this 
kind exists here, and does what 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory does, I will write in support 
of it, pray (if necessary) in sup- 
port of it, and advise, not merely 
my own clients, but all advertis- 
ers to subsidize it.” 

a ee 


Printers’ INK once offered to 
pay a reward of twenty-five dol- 
lars to any one who would prove 
that the Atlanta Weekly Constitu- 
tion actually printed one-quarter 
as many copies as in published cir- 
culars it claimed to put forth. 
Thereupon Colonel Hemphill, pub- 
lisher of the Constitution, ap- 
peared at the office of Printers’ 
Ink and showed that if press rev- 
olutions would be accepted as a 
proper count, he actually had 
printed more than half as many as 
had been claimed. Printers’ INK, 
recognizing the Georgian’s nerve, 
came right down, paid the money 
and the incident was regarded as 
closed. 

—_——$+@)——_—_—_—. 

THE signs scattered along coun- 
try roads are still in vogue with 
many merchants ag a means of 
advertising, though publicity 
sharps have damned them unequi- 
vocally. The trouble lies not so 
much in the method as in the qual- 
ity of sign. Small daubs hastily 
nailed up on old trees are unsight- 
ly, but when merchants pursue the 
methods of the city bulletin board 
companies there is a chance to get 
very good advertising. One re- 
tailer in an Illinois town makes a 
practice of renting barns and oth- 
er desirable locations, thus secur- 
ing an assured place for an adver- 
tisement that will remain a year. 
Upon that basis he can afford to 
spend money upon good painting, 
and his bulletins compare favor- 
ably with those of the patent med- 
icine and _ tobacco advertisers. 
Space costs him little, as he takes 
rejected locations. In most cases 
he pays for them with subscrip 
tions to two or three magazines or 
farm papers, selected by the prop- 
erty owner, or issues an order for 
merchandise, 
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THE CENTRAL IDEA. 


Advertising is much more a 
matter of ideas than is generally 
known. The little and big ideas 
that go into ads play an import- 
ant part in a campaign, but behind 
the ads must be an idea that is 
greater than all—the Central Idea. 

The advertising of a commod- 
ity is merely the spreading of its 
idea, and an idea, to be made 
known quickly to large numbers of 
readers, must be reduced to its 
simplest elements. This is the un- 
derlying law of ideas. A cumber- 
some idea never penetrates very 
far into the vast mass of human- 
ity. The vast mass of humanity 
hasn’t time to master it, for one 
thing, and—though few men are 
brave enough to say so—it hasn’t 
intellect enough to comprehend 
intricate things. The vast mass of 
humanity has no difficulty grasp- 
ing the results of the discovery of 
X-rays, but a scientific treatise 
upon them would make its many 
heads ache. 

The Central Idea of an adver- 
tising campaign must be exceed- 
ingly simple and easy of compre- 
hension. If a physician were ad- 
vertising these same X-rays he 
would find it most profitable to 
confine himself to general results. 
He could tell his readers that the 
X-rays have power to photograph 
through flesh and muscle, that 
they would reveal bullets, needles, 
pieces of steel or glass and -other 
substances buried in the body. 
But the scientific principles of the 
discovery would be understood 
only by a dozen individuals in the 
thousand, and he would better say 
nothing about them in his adver- 
tising. 

All successful advertising cam- 
paigns have a simple Central Idea. 
There is nothing complicated 
about the Central Idea of the De 
Long hook-and-eye, the kodak, the 
Gibraltar picture of the Pruden- 
tial, or the real estate plan of Wm. 
Ostrander. The average man takes 
them in at one reading. But if the 
Central Idea is complicated, or is 
lacking, it is difficult to make an 
impression upon the public mind 
and memory. 

Advertisers will find interest 
and profit in the study of popular 
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ideas. Watch the methods by 
which the mass picks up the next 
one. Things gain popularity by 
being easy of comprehension. 
They are pre-digested. To-mor- 
row the publishers may discover 
a new Ernest Thompson-Seton. 
Instead of wild animals, his spe- 
cialty may be common people. He 
may be another Dickens. Studious 
folks will read his books and form 
critical opinions of him, but the 
mass will gulp him down with- 
out mastication. “Have you 
tread Melton-Chase’s new novel?” 
it will ask. “So very clever, don’t 
you know—writes about the peo- 
ple you meet every day. Really, 
you’ve no idea how interesting he 
makes them.” There are thou- 
sands of people in the mass who 
have never read Thompson-Seton, 
and yet nearly. all of the mass 
know that he writes of wild ani- 
mals. People may not read, but 
they will buy books and give them 
to others. 

Out in the West is a circus, 
owned by the five Ringling Broth- 
ers. Barnum’s personality was the 
Central Idea of his circus. The 
Ringling Brothers use themselves 
as a Central Idea. Upon every 
scrap of advertising matter that 
they put out is printed their por- 
traits. They stand for a symbol— 
a trademark. The idea of a circus 
belonging to five brothers is at 
once attractive and easily remem- 
bered. 

The mass is not made up of 
thinkers. Only the thinker can di- 
gest intricate ideas, and he is the 
exception. Therefore, the adver- 
tiser’s best interest lies in reduc- 
ing his commodity to a_ simple 
catch phrase or trade mark. “This 
is a new camera,” he says; “it’s 
different from other cameras, for 
you simply press the button and 
we take care of the rest.” “Ah, 
yes,” says the mass; “we under- 
stand it perfectly; how very sim- 
ple!” 

—_—__+o>—___—__ 

Wuat virtue means to a woman and 
honor to a man, public confidence means 
to a merchant.—Gibson’s Clothing Ga- 








Zzette. 
“My trade won’t pay the price,’ 
wails the timid merchant who —_, 


like to sell better goods, but daren’t. 
Your trade, dear man, is what you make 
it.—Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 
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About Circulation. 
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UE GUARANTEE Advertisers in the Atlantic 
Coast Lists an average circulation of 600 

copies per paper for each issue. 
For the Year 1902 the average has been to date 


OSS “Cx. 














§ 4. % of these publications are either the 
O 


only papers in their respective towns 
or are published at County seats. 


5 7 % of them are the only papers pub- 
oO 


lished in their respective towns. 


1,500 Local Weeklies 


Reaching one-sixth of all the country readers in the 
United States every week. 

One inch inserted six months in the entire list 
for $1,2OO. But one electrotype needed. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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A ROLL OF HONOR. 


Below is printed a Roll of Hon- 
or of publications whose circula- 
tion records nave been examined 
by the Association of American 
Advertisers. The Association 
earnestly recommends to members 
that a preference be shown to 
these publications. Each adver- 
tiser has to be his own judge of 
the value of a publication for pro- 
moting the sale of his products. 
It is manifest that any publication 
may be of more value to one ad- 
vertiser than to another in a dif- 
ferent line of business; but when 
the circulation is known a basis is 
furnished upon which reasonably 
accurate comparisons can be made. 

American, Baltimore, Md. 

News, Baltimore, Md. 

Herald, Baltimore, Md. 

Courier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Enquirer, Buffalo, mw 

Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, IIl. 

The Advance, Chicago, IIl. 

Journal American Medical 
tion, Chicago, III. 

Household Guest, Chicago, IIl. 

Abend-Post, Chicago, III. 

Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, III. 

American Swineherd, Chicago, 

Daily News, Chicago, Ill. 

The New Voice, Chicago, IIl. 

The Alkaloidal Clinic, Chicago, Ill. 

The Epworth Herald, Chicago, IIl. 
- N. W. Christian Advocate, Chicago, 


Field and Fireside, 


Associa- 


Ill. 


_ F arm, Chicago, 
1, 
The Baptist Union, Chicago, IIl. 
Junior Ba aptist Union, Chicago, IIl. 
Photo-Beacon, Chicago, Til. 
Record-Herald, Chicago, IIl. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, IIl. 
Press, Cleveland, O. 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 
Waechter Und Anzeiger, Cleveland, O. 
Capital, Des Moines, Ia. 
News, Des Moines, Ia. 
To-Day, Detroit, Mich. 
Journal, Detroit, Mich. 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 
News, Detroit, Mich. 
News-Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan Christian Advocate, 
troit, Mich. 
Abend-Post, Detroit, Mich. 
Post, Hartford, Conn. 
News, Indianapolis, Ind. 
News, Joliet, Ill. 
‘Times-Republican, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Northwestern Chronicle, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Free Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herold, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, 
waukee, Wis. 
The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern Agriculturist, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


De- 


Mil- 
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Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Farmers’ Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Times, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— Stock and Home, Minneapolis, 
inn 
Star, Muncie, Ind. 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
The Puritan, New York, N. Y. 
The Argosy, New York, N. Y. 
The Quaker, New York, N. Y. 
The Delineator, New York, N. Y. 
The Literary Digest,- New_York, N.Y. 
Jewish Abend Post, New York, N. Y. 
Public O inion, New ek ag m ws 
Success, New York, N. 
Pearson’s Magazine. New" York, , a 
Collier’s Weekly, New York, Ny. 
Evening Telegram, New York. N. z. 
The Independent, New York, N. Y. 
_Jewish Evening News, New York, 
American New York, 
x.y. 
The Intelligence, Oak Park, Ill. 
The Week’s Current, Oak Park, Ill. 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Pa. 
Philadelphia, 


Agriculturist, 


Philadelphia, 

North American, Pa. 

Telegraph, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee Evening Post, Philadelphia, 
a 

Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Press, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Journal, Providence, 
Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 
Me Ameen and Chronicle, Rochester, 
Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y. 
Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

News, Springfield, Mass. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Good Housekeeping, Sonat, Mass. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. 
Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 
News, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
Post-Standard, Syracuse, . es 
Herald, Syracuse, mn. 3. 
American Poultry Advocate, 
cuse, N. 

National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Colored American, Washington, D. C. 
Evening Star, Washington, m 
Postal Record, Washington, D. C. 
National Watchman, Washington, 


Syra- 


‘Home Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
Postmaster’s Advocate, Washington, 


The appreciation of the value of 
the examination and indorsement 
is well illustrated in a circular 
lately issued by the Medical 
World, of Philadelphia, one of the 
papers having a place on the Roll 
of Honor. 

On this list there are only three med- 
ical publications, the Medical World be- 


ing one of the three. It is said that all 
things come to him who waits; this 














should be amended in this way: All 
things come to him who deserves and 
waits; for we have been both deserving 
and waiting since 1883, and now at this 
late day an association of advertisers 
have “discovered” that our circulation 
is open to all; that there is nothing hid- 
den about our circulation. We _ have 
taken great pains during all these years 
to inform advertisers of the facts con- 
cerning our circulation. The Medical 
World was the first medical publication 
to do this, and it has persisted in its 
open course ever since it was established 
nearly twenty years. However, merit 
will finally win if continued persistent- 
ly. We intend to merely continue our 
earnest, progressive way; but we are 
glad that our “open and above-board” 
policy is at last officially recognized. 


As further illustrating how pub- 
lishers feel about these examina- 
tions, the following remarks of 
Mr. Robert J. Collier, editor of 
Collier's Weekly, New York, at 
the banquet of advertisers, at Del- 
monico’s, New York, Jan. 30, 1902, 
are interesting. 


“When something over a year ago 
Mr. Nast first came to me with a po- 
litely-worded request from the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers to exam- 
ine, through its representative, the cir- 
culation books of Collier’s Weekly, I 
was momentarily taken aback. My first 
impulse was to refuse point blank. From 
a publisher’s point of view it seemed 
an unprecedented invasion of a privacy 
held very sacred. But, as I gave the 
matter further thought, the demand 
seemed to hold more of reason than I 
at first imagined, and I came at last 
to the conclusion, in which I believe 
every publisher will at last eventually 
concur, that as the manufacturer has 
the right to weigh the coal for which 
he pays, and the merchant to measure 
the silk for which he pays, so has the 
advertiser the right to weigh and meas- 
ure the circulation sold him by the pub- 


lisher. Acting then upon this _princi- 
ple, I threw the books of Collier’s 
Veekly open to that Association, and 


I am happy to say I have since had no 
occasion to regret it. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Association is 
strong enough, and stands for a cause 
which is sufficiently reasonable as a bus- 
iness proposition, to force, if it does not 
persuade, acceptance by every publisher 
in the land. There may be a great 
clearing away of dead wood in the pro- 
cess, but once the principle is clearly de- 
fined, and definitely adopted, the rela- 
tions between publisher and advertiser 
will be fixed forever on a firm and 
healthy basis.” 
++ — 

THE cheapness of a medium is better 
figured from the returns than from the 
price per inch for advertising.—White’s 
Sayings. 

He who builds a business on cheap- 
ness, builds it on shifting sands. The 
waves of competition weaken it and the 
storm of adversity carries it to sea.— 
Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 
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ABOUT BILLBOARDS. 


Posters, like - magazine advertise- 
ments, are lined up one against the 
other, and some of the simple rules 
that apply to make ordinary black and 
white ads stand out more prominently 
can be brought into play with posters. 

The most common design may some- 
times be improved with the addition of 
a three or four inch border running en- 
tirely around the poster. There are no 
dividing lines on the billboards to sepa- 
rate posters except a very small white 
margin of one-half inch or less which 


the lithographer leaves perforce. A 
border, therefore, will separate a pos- 
ter from those immediately adjoining, 


and if the design will permit such a 
border may be made as wide as six 
inches. By using one of the colors that 
is required in the design the addition 
of a border will not add extra printing 
or expense. 

To be able to judge from an artist’s 
sketch the effect that will be produced 
when the poster is printed ten feet high 
and placed on the boards, requires a 
fair stretch of imagination and some ex- 
perience. 

Some designers follow the old plan 
of drawing the sketch ~full size and 
hanging same on the wall of a pros- 
pective purchaser’s office. This is often 
done for the startling effect it will pro- 
duce, but the result is deceptive and 
disappointing. 

An 8-sheet poster looks as big as a 
mountain on an office wall, and close 
range and smaller surroundings make 
the lettering seem ponderous and the 
colors glaringly bright. But when the 
same design is on the boards a long 
focus view of it will make it look con; 
siderably like the small sketch the art- 
ist originally prepared. 

The small sketch is, therefore, by far 
the best from which to judge. In de- 
ciding what shall be used, pet ideas and 
lesser details should be sacrificed, if 
necessary, to the all-important idea of 
producing striking effect, taking into 
consideration the company with_ which 
the poster is to be associated.—Current 
Advertising. 


MAIL ORDER PHRASE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


























“ANY CHILD CAN OPERATE IT.” 
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NINTH 

In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition twenty-five competing 
advertisements were received in 
time for consideration and report 
in this issue of the Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Starling H. Busser, of 
Saginaw, Mich., and it appeared in 
the Saginaw (Mich.) semi-weekly 
News of Feb. 18, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Busser when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Busser and one to the 
advertising manager of the News, 
were sent in accordance with the 
terms of the competition when a 
selection of the best ad for the 
ninth week had been made. 

Mr. Busser’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
regulations which govern the con- 
test. 

Each of the twenty-four unsuc- 
cessful competitors for the honors 
of the ninth week received a cou- 
pon good for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, as a partial 
consideration for their efforts in 
accordance with the terms of the 
contest. 

The ninth week has again been 





WEEK, 


conspicuous for the large number 
of ads submitted and the superior 
quality of many of them. One or 
two came very near to be chosen 
as the prize ad for this week had 
they not been lacking in one es- 
sential point, viz.: they failed to 
mention the subscription price of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
competition and in taking note of 
the genius and ability exhibited by 
the adsmiths, amateur or profes- 
sional, who take a part. An op- 
portunity is thereby offered to 
bright men to obtain an amount 
and quality of publicity which 
money could not easily buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to appreciate that the competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little Schoolmas- 
ter in the Art of Advertising, but 
by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful 
advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition 
for 1902 calls for need not neces- 
sarily be display ads—they may be 
short essays if one so prefers, pub- 
lished as provided in the condi- 
tions set forth elsewhere in this 
issue. 

> 
ALL THINGS COME TO HIM WHO 
REACHES. 


Reach out! It is astonishing how 
close to you rich things sometimes are; 
right within your grasp, in fact. The 
territory is around about you, miles of 
it, some sections sparingly inhabited, 
but more of it with a good solid buying 
population.—Music Trade Review. 
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make more money—-perhaps a fortune. 


‘tumber thet reaches you. Semple copy 


{Your Wife May Wear Diamonds a 
if you will read 


Printers’ Ink 


Reading.and studying Printers’ Ink will-help you 


Printer’s Ink teaches the art of advertising— 
business getting—and every lesson if offers is drawn 
Jrom the school of experience. Its pages are’ rich in 
«money making sugeestions-»ideas that often lead-to great successes. 

No.commercial education.of today 1s complete. without aworking khowledge of 
advertising—the great power that makes the wheels of business hint * Printers’ Ink, 
the journal for advertisers, (‘The Little Schoolmaster In the ArEOf Advertising’ as 
it ts affectionately termed: by thousands of its admiring pupils everywhere) is thé 
authority on_all matters .ot commercial publicity. From its high position in the buss 
iness world it commands‘a view of the entire field of advertising and its réaders aré, 
always kept ihn touch with the news, and'progress of the-art in alhits: ‘departments, 


Printers’ lak to lnewed every Wednesdey ond t0 $5.00 8 year. Aavest todey—yout Wvidead will begia with the fic=t 











address (Jeo, P. Rowell & Co. 


10 Spruce Street, New. York 
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WRITTEN BY STARLING H. BUSSER, SAGINAW, MICH, 








AD BUILDING. 


The building of an ad is not unlike 
the building of a bridge. Ever study 
the details of bridge building? No? 
Well, say we have a river to span and 
a bridge company quotes $40,000 for 
the proper bridge. Now, possibly $1o,- 
ooo will buy the bridge, but it will cost 
$30,000 to erect it. A large force of 


men and skilled engineers may work 
for three months to put up “false 
work,” stagings, supports, guys, etc., 


and the bridge itself be erected in a 
week or ten days. But without the 
large and costly preparation the bridge 
would have been but a temporary make- 
shift, whereas now it is permanent, it 
does its work and can be depended on 
to last forever. 

So in building an ad. It may be a 
small one and may be placed in inex 
pensive space, but if the preparation is 
slighted and careful work and thought 
withheld, the ad, like the hastily built 
bridge, ‘may fall and carry its human 
freight into the stream of oblivion. 

Again, the space may be expensive 
and the buyer feels that he has already 
paid out so much that he can ill afford 
to employ the artist and the adwriter to 
fill it. ‘There’s the bridge again. A 
plank will bridge a mud puddle, but it 
took millions to bridge East River, and 
would that man think of paying $50,000 


for a house and furnishing it cheaply? 
Expensive space is expensive because of 
high class surroundings, and the more 
the advertiser pays for space the more 
need there is for the earmarks of the 
artist in its use. No sane man would 
think of appearing at the President’s 
reception in overalls and shirt sleeves. 
There are more and much better rea- 
sons why an advertiser should not in- 
sult good space with a poorly written or 
poorly illustrated ad, 

A man should advertise as he would 
build a bridge. Find the chasm to be 
spanned between himself and the buy- 
ers of his goods. Get the proper mate- 
rials, quality and circulation of the best 
obtainable quality. Carefully erect the 
“false work.” Do all the thinking be- 
fore the ad appears. Employ none but 
trained experts, and it will be found 
that when the real work is given to the 
public it will be symmetrical, strong, 
durable and such as to excite the ad- 
miration of the beholders. 

Besides, it pays.—Agricultural Adver- 
tising. 

innitascshgancitlittaniainigtinslan 


COUNTRY WEEKLIES. 


Country weeklies are read by coun- 
try people more thoroughly than an 
other publications are read by any read- 
ers either in city or country.—Charles 
N. Kent. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 





1 

The adsmith desiring to compete shall pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 

) 

When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
— Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 

ork. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ INx, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each, 


In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
- for a copy of PrinTERs’ INk, to be sent 

or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ Ink for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
PrinTErs’ Ink will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one likely to ap- 
preciate and be benefited by the wodly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


In the issue of PRINTERS’ Inwx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inxk that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to PRinTERs’ INK, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 





for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, 9 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, aud in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ INK the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERS’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 

$100 to the adsmith 
who produced 

the ad that is deemed the 

best of all. 








$50 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 


$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 








10 
Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 

these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
gks’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced. 

11 

Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 

ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5, the price of a 
year’s subscription to PrinTErs’ INK, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Ink, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes. 

12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man, 














THE IMPORTANCE OF 
TRIFLES. 


Ben Jonson’s lines ought to 
read, “It is a note of advertising 
greatness to observe and watch 
for those poor trifles which the 
,noble mind neglects and scorns.’ 
For the trifle is the most elusive 
thing in advertising, as well as the 
most important when found. 

The salesman in a Broadway 
house was showing seven-dollar 
trousers to a three-dollar man. 

“But those don’t seem any. bet- 
ter than the ones I’ve got on,” 
said the man; “what do you sup- 
pose I paid for ’em, now?” 

The salesman examined the 
hems. “About three-fifty, I should 
say—or four at the outside.” 

“Three,” said the man, “and 
they looked every bit as good as 
those when I got ’em. They’re 
certainly just as well made.” 

“Why—yes, they’re nearly as 
well made; they have just as good 
thread and nearly as many stitch- 
es. They’re fairly well cut, too. 
But they've faded—see? Now, 
that’s the difference, and it usually 
costs just about four or five dol- 
lars.” 

Then a great light broke in upon 
the three-dollar man, and he saw 
that his trousers really were 
faded. He had supposed that they 
were just “worn out.” No tailor 
or clothier had ever taken the 
trouble to tell him what made 
cheap trousers shabby, for they 
thought that everybody surely 
knew that—such a well known 
fact! The man’s wife knew, for 
her mother had taught her that to 
get fabrics which will hold their 
colors is the end of a woman’s ex- 


istence. But the man had never 
been told. It was a trifle. He had 
learned that trousers ought to 


have a certain set, that the buttons 
ought to be well sewed on, and 
that certain advertised kinds had a 
label in them that made them bet- 
ter in some indefinite, secret way. 
But he knew nothing about fast 
colors, for he had never been 


told. He would have seen that es- 
pecial point in a flash had it been 
printed, but the clothiers consid- 
ered it altogether trite and com- 
mon. 

The most trite and common 
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fact, plainly presented, makes the 
best ad. Nothing beneath the sun 
is known to everybody, and, fur- 
thermore, the trend of present-day 
writing is wholly toward out-of- 
the-way facts—wonderful, curious 
and amazing facts. The Sunday 
newspapers keep folks informed 


upon the latest discoveries in 
Egypt and Babylon. The ten-cent 
magazines ransack heaven and 


earth and the waters beneath the 
earth for scientific marvels. But 
the common fact is neglected. 

Every commodity that can be 
advertised bristles with common- 
place trifles. There must be at 
least a hundred hidden in the ma- 
terials and making of so trivial an 
article of commerce as a pair of 
trousers. Seams, thread, rein- 
forcement, buttons, buckles, pock- 
ets, fabrics, style and wearing 
qualities—each has its facts, its 
semi-facts and its semi-demi- 
facts. Any one of these trifles, 
plainly presented, makes an enter- 
taining, convincing ad. The above 
dialogue between the salesman and 
the three-dollar man, properly 
edited and well printed in a little 
folder, will make an ad par ex- 
cellence. 

Nothing is trivial, nor is any- 
thing “known to everybody.” An 
editor once asked a writer to turn 
out an article upon a house fly. 
Just a common house fly of the 


sort “known to everybody.” The 
order was given in jest. The 
writer went into the thing in 


earnest, and when he had written 
about a tenth of the facts that have 
been piled up on the subject of 
house flies he had filled a newspa- 
per page. Yet some advertisers 
would have difficulty in finding a 
startling fact to hinge a house fly 
ad upon, simply because they 
would try to write what they con- 
ceived was not generally “knows 
by everybody.” 


—_—_+o+__—_- 
NO RETURN COPIES. 

There are no return copies in the 
country weekly” circulation. Every copy ° 
has its coterie of readers. Every sheet 
printed benefits the advertiser because 


it has a circulation.—Chas. N. Kent. 
te 
Give young blood a chance. Some- 


times all that the ship of business needs 
is a steadier hand at the helm and a 
keener eye on the watch.—Gibson’s 
Clothing Gazette. 
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MAKING FORESTS INTO NEWS- 
PAPERS 


In the January Success there is an 
interesting article by Frank Hix Fayant 
describing the manufacture of wood- 
pulp paper from our native forests, and 
giving an idea of the enormous demand 
for this sort of paper from the great 
newspapers. Taking the New York 
newspapers alone, Mr. Fayant figures 
that the chief dailies of Manhattan re- 
quire about 135,000 tons of paper a 
year, for which they have to pay about 
$5,400,000 annually. He places the 
Journal at the head in point of the 
amount of paper consumed, with 50,000 
tons a year; the World next, with 30,- 
ooo tons; then the Herald, with 25,000 
tons, and the Sun, Times, News, Press 
and Tribune together, about 30,000 tons. 
The Journal, then, has to pay about 
$4,000 a day for its paper. In other 
words, Mr. Hearst cannot pay his bill 
for white paper until he has sold 800,- 
ooo Journals. None of the morning pa- 
pers could publish their editions with- 
out loss except for the advertising, 
even if the only bill they had to pay 
was for white paper. 

This white stock for newspapers is 
made chiefly of wood, and in America 
there are now more than 1,100 pulp 
and paper mills, with a capacity of 2,- 
500,000 tons of paper a year, worth 
$200,000,000. ‘“‘The State of New York 
leads in production, her pulp mills hav- 
ing an average daily output of two 
thousand tons, or nearly half the total 
American production. All along the 
edges of her wilderness, and even in 
the heart of her forests, are the pulp 
and paper mills, transforming the 
trunks of the forest giants into paper 
three-thousandths of an inch thick, for 
Eastern consumption only. The forests 
of New England, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania furnish the bulk of 
the remainder for the country. Night 
and day an unbroken stream of paper 
comes from these mills. The printing 
presses are voracious; so rapidly do 
they devour the great white rolls that 
before the branches of the tree have 
withered the trunk, in a myriad frag- 
ments, is flying to the four corners of 
the earth, carrying the news of the 
moment. 

Mr. Fayant does not think that the 
newspapers are destroying our forests, 
though there are others that do think 
so. He admits that the pulp mills use 
about a billion feet of lumber a year, 
but he calls attention to the fact that 
the sawmills consume twenty times as 
much, and that the reports of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey show that 
not a hundredth part of the _ timber 
felled in this country goes to the pulp 
mills. 

“No one is more concerned in the 
vital question of forest preservation 
than the man whose income is derived 
from paper making. and the owners of 
the great pulp mills of our Northern 
forests are using all the scientific 
knowledge available to prevent the de- 
struction of precious woodlands. No 
young trees are felled; only those of a 
greater trunk diameter than nine inches 
are used, and these are scientifically 
selected. From Washington, the Gov- 
ernment’s bureau of forestry spreads 
instruction as to woodland preservation, 
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and some. of the leading universities, 
like Cornell and Yale, have courses of 
forestry. The students of forestry at 
Cornell devote four years to study for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry, and spend months in practi- 
cal work in the university’s demonstra- 
tion forest in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. For the preservation of our 
woodlands, the prevention of fires is of 
far greatér importance than watching 
the pulp mills. In the Adirondack 
Mountains, last year, despite New 
fork’s vigilant care, twenty-six thou- 
sand acres were burned over. Enough 
timber is destroyed by fire in this coun- 
try every year to supply alt the pulp 
mills. 

“Nowadays, the paper maker uses 
two kinds of pulp for news paper— 
the ordinary ground-wood pulp, in 
which the entire trunk of a spruce, 
hemlock or balsam tree, after the bark 
has been removed, is crushed to a soft, 
fluid mass, and sulphite pulp, which is 
the fiber of the tree, left after all the 
intercellular matter has been dissolved 
by sulphurous acid. Ground-wood pulp, 
a German invention, was first made in 
this country at Stockbridge, Mass., in 
1867; while sulphite pulp, an American 
invention, was first made at Providence, 
R. L., in 1884. These facts show that 
the making of our news paper of to-day 
is actually an ‘infant industry.’ Sul- 
phite pulp, being solely fibrous, gives 
strength to the ground wood. 

“Let us consider how news paper is 
made in one of the great mills of the 
Adirondack Mountains, where the giant 
machines, rattling on, day after day, 
never stopping, are scarcely able to sup- 
ply the demand of a single New York 
newspaper. The timber, which is felled 
in the forests of the North in winter, 
is floated to the mill in the mountain 
streams by the spring freshets, and 
piled up in great heaps about the mill 
buildings, whose many roofs, chimneys 
and towers form a strange picture in 
the wilderness against the background 
of cloud-topped mountains, green with 
primeval forests. 

“By being fed to shrieking saws, the 
spruce logs are cut into pieces that are 
no longer than a man’s arm. ‘Barking’ 
machines, which have disks of rapidly 
whirling radial knives, attack the wood 
and tear off_the bark. To prevent a 
waste of any part of the timber, an 
endless chain conveyor carries the bark 
to the boiler-room, where it is fed to 
the fires. Another conveyor, like the 
trottoir roulant at Paris, carries the 
clean logs to the grinding-room, where 
a long line of three-horned monsters is 
waiting for them. 

“Flumes beside which men are mere 
pygmies bring the mountain torrents 
rushing down to the grinding-room, 
feeding the energy of forest cataracts to 
the great turbine. They have an enor- 
mous work to do. Within the iron 
cases of the three-horned monsters are 
grindstones of a special hardness, 
turned by the turbines. The ‘horns’ 
are hydraulic preses, which force the 
logs under them against the stones. 
Thus, the wood is ground to pulp, the 
stones eating away three feet of wood 
an hour. The engineer tells us that 
more than ten thousand ‘horse-power- 
hours’ of energy are needed to convert 
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one cord of spruce into pulp, and that 
the mills use more power than a whole 
——— city in New England. 
Cold water flows continuously. on the 
grindstones to prevent the friction set- 
ting fire to the wood, and the mixture 
of ground wood and water, which flows 
away from the grinders as a pinkish 
gruel-like fluid, runs over dams an 
through screens and drying-machines, 
until, a thick mass, it is either put in 
storage tanks, in bulk, or formed by 
machinery ‘into thick sheets that can be 
rolled up like blankets. It is then 
ground-wood pulp, ready for the paper 
machines. Every cord of wood has 
produced nearly a ton of pulp. 

“The sulphite pulp is prepared in a 
different way. he logs, when they 
come from the barking-machines, are 
cut up lengthwise, by ‘splitters,’ and 
then cut crosswise, by ‘chippers,’ into 
pieces less than an inch thick. This 
thickness gives the length of the fiber. 
A ‘chipper,’ with its whirling knives, 
eats up a hundred cords of wood in a 
day. By falling on another ‘moving 
sidewalk,’ the chips are carried away to 
be screened and then hand-picked—to 
sort out dust and dirt—and then are 
carried to storage bins above the great 
sulphite ‘digesters-—monster steel cylin- 
ders, with conical ends, standing up- 
right in a row.” 

The final processes include the use of 
sulphuric acid to attack the cellular tis- 
sues of the wood, and chloride of lime 
to bleach the pulp, and the final pas- 
sage of the snowy pulp through the pa- 
per machine over a woven-wire cloth. 
It is only in the higher grades of paper, 
nowadays, that rags are used, and such 
paper is entirely too costly to serve for 
any modern periodical. 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


Though located seventeen blocks 
north of Market street and_ thirteen 
blocks west of Broad street (Broad and 
Market streets being the acknowledged 
business center of Philadelphia), the 
firm of Walker & Linde, general house 
furnishers, 23d street and Columbia 
avenue, have met with extraordinary 
success. They ascribe this to regular 
advertising, being confirmed believers 
in the result-bringing power of pub- 
licity. So confident are they that their 
field can be widened and their business 
expanded by a properly conducted ad- 
vertising campaign, that they have en- 
gaged as advertising manager Mr. Rich- 
ard A. Foley (late of the Penn Adver- 
tising Agency), a well known newspa- 
per man with ripe experience in the ad- 
vertising business. This house is the 
first of the large merchants in the outer 
district to make a distinct and import- 
ant department of its advertising and 
to employ a capable man who is to de- 
vote his entire time to its management. 
Already they are using large space in 
the Record, the Inquirer and the North 
American, and little by little, Mr. Foley 
advises me, they expect to increase their 
advertising appropriation until Walker 
& Linde will be classed among the larg- 
est advertisers in the Philadelphia news- 
papers. 

* 


James Allison’s Sons, the retail 


clothiers who recently sold their prop- 
erty at 8th and Market streets to Gim- 
bel Brothers, have moved into their new 
seven-story building at 922 and 924 
Market street, and they expect to re- 
sume their customary advertising in the 
newspapers with renewed vigor. This 
firm is among the oldest established in 
the Quaker City, having been in busi- 
ness for more than fifty years. 


* * * 


With a view to booming its classified 
advertising department, the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin has recently inaugu- 
rated a “Want Ad” cartoon competi- 
tion, “inviting the co-operation of its 
readers in a new presentation each week 
of the important truth that Bulletin 
want ads bring results.” To this end it 
offers three cash prizes, as follows: A 
first prize of $5, a second prize of $3 
and a third prize of $2, for the best 
three original suggestions of cartoons 
illustrating the value of this newspaper 
as a want ad medium. The scheme is 
novel, though not original with the Bul- 
letin, and Ge resulted in securing for 
that newspaper some excellent and real- 
ly valuable ideas. 


* * * 


The sale of the Philadelphia Record 
has been set for May 15, and advertis- 
ing will commence in the Philadelphia 
newspapers on Monday, February 24. 
The copy measures 560 lines, and is re- 
plete with detailed information as to the 
immense value of the Record from an 
advertising, circulation and _ general 
money-making viewpoint. The advertis- 
ing is being placed by the Alfred Gratz 
Advertising Agency, 1001 Chestnut 
street. 

* * 

An unusual window display recently 
was the showing of next summer’s 
styles of men’s straw hats in the win- 
dow of Jacob Reed’s Sons, the clothiers 
and men’s furnishers, 1420 Chestnut 
street. In the adjoining window was 
“a seasonable” exhibition of heavy 
overcoats. 

. * 

E. Everett Smith, the advertisin 
writer, northwest corner oth and Fil- 
bert streets, is doing some very good 
work in the way of getting up attractive 
cards. Among his clients he numbers 
many retail advertisers. 

* * * 


In the window of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company’s ticket office, 822 
Chestnut street, there is an attractive 
display of ore from the Claude L. Min- 
ing Company, and the newspaper adver- 
tisements of the railroad containing in- 
teresting information about the mines 
from which the ore was taken. 

- pos = 


Aas for the merchant who has been! 
Amid a roar and a rumble the fast ex- 
press, Progress. whisks by, leaving him 
with eves blinking and mouth agape.— 
Gibson’s Clothing Gazette. 

+o = 

To the experienced adwriter there is 
the same difference in advertising as 
there is in campaign talks—one talks to 
the point and the other talks prettily 
and doesn’t say anything.—White’s Say- 
ings. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS IN ENG- 
LAND. 
Great Britain is so small a place, 


proportionately, and so densely popu- 
lated for its size, that few would think 
the mail order business would thrive 
there so much as it does. But, taking 
up any ordinary magazine or periodical 
published in the British metropolis, one 
is struck by the wonderful preponder- 
ance of mail order advertising. There 
are so many towns of great size over 
there and they are so well distributed 
throughout the King’s dominions, that 
the wonder is increased. Where well 
stocked and cheap markets are aplenty 
and within reach of the country peo- 
ple, it really is a matter of marvel how 
many mail order houses—largely doing 
business in the metropolis—can thrive 
to the extent they do. 

But not only patent medicines and 
proprietary articles of all kinds are ad- 
vertised to catch the mail order buyer, 
but such articles as stationery, boots 
and shoes, women’s and men’s clothing, 
jewelry, bath cabinets, sporting goods, 
liquors, dinner and tea services, pianos 
and organs, fountain pens, sewing ma- 
chines, filters, stoves, soaps, foods of all 
kinds, etc., are so advertised and with 
evident success. Furniture for house 
and office is also temptingly | described. 

As an example of how “long dis- 
tance” advertising may be done in_the 
mail order business, I find in the Eng- 
lish February magazines the advertise- 
ments of the Electrical Engineers’ In- 
stitute of Correspondence, of West 23d 
street, New York; Swoboda’s System of 
Physiological Exercise, Chicago; New 
York Institute of Science, of Roches- 
ter, and many others, where the firm 
must be addressed on this side. 

It is, perhaps, a curious fact that 
among a hundred or more pages of ads, 
American houses largely predominate. 
We find Waterman’s Fountain Pen, 
also Caw’s; O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heel, 
Yost, Remington and Blickensderfer 
typewriters, Ingersoll’s watches, Vapo- 
Cresoline, gramophones and scores of 
others. Even the Page-Davis Advertis- 
ing School is advertising to teach the 
art of adwriting, while Quaker Oats 
and other American cereals have large 
spaces. Omega Oil and a whole school 
of proprietary articles from this side of 


the Atlantic are represented, and, ap- 
parently, are doing well. ’ 
It is a significant fact that  nine- 


tenths or more of these mail order ads 
emanate from offices or factories in 
London. There are a very few from 
Ireland and fewer still from Scotland. 
It would appear, therefore, that Eng- 
land and its surroundings make a very 
good and profitable field for the mail 
order advertiser, and he is likely to in- 
crease rather than decrease in numbers. 

There is every reason for the mail 
order business being a success in this 
country, the majority part of which is 
still but sparsely populated, but one 
would not think that a comparatively 
small region like the British Isles would 
be able to support so many of this class 
of advertisers. And yet I am informed 
that there is still a great field there for 
the American advertiser who has some- 
thing useful and attractive to offer to 
the public. 
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One thing is greatly in favor of Great 
Britain as a field for mail order adver. 
tising, and that is the *‘Parcels Post,” 
which may either be prepaid by the 
sender or collected on delivery. It is 
possible, over there, for a parcel weigh- 
ing several pounds to be sent several 
hundred miles—tiie limit of distance in 
the country—for about ten cents, and 
smaller articles wili be taken for as low 
as two cents. The advertiser may either 
prepay the postage or let the buyer pay 
it on receipt, and this is a great con- 
venience to both. If we had any such 
arrangement in this country, instead of 
the antiquated express method, the mail 
order business would soon te trebled. 

There is a postal schedule ‘in exist- 
ence by which advertisers in Britain 
can send parcels to South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, or any other part of his Majesty’s 
dominions, for less money than we in 
New York would pay to send the same 
article to Philadelphia. This does not 
do us credit in the way of postal effi- 
ciency or as trying to build up and ex- 
pand our own industries. The sooner 
we have some of the British methods 
over here, in this respect, the better it 
will be for all concerned in the mail or- 
der business. 


COCA-COLA. 
During the year of 1901 468,411 gal- 





lons of Coca-Cola were sold. The sales 
of Coca-Cola from 1886 to January, 
1902, have been as follows: 

: No. of No. of 
Year. Gallons. Glasses. 
ee eee ee 25 ,200 
eee 1,049 134,272 
Seco esenguse 1,933 247,124 
See anss and aan 2,171 277,888 
SN a aididdied Sheen 8,855 1,133,449 
NR ears al bcivie oe iperew 19,821 2,537,088 
EG rato sk ageless 35,360 4,526,080 
NS a avast ora oe ave 48,427 > 198,656 
Ps 5:0s- iain eran e+ 64,335 »234,880 
Ps oto 0 a c-ow ens 76,244 me 232 
0 ee 117,636 15,067,408 
ES Wi a 66S bee 163,297 20,902,016 
ee 214,008 27,393,024 
EN Secs ieatieeha ie aa ew 281,055 35,975,040 
Sy a: pod ap eee 370,877 47,472,256 
ND ca cee haense 3é8 411 59,956,608 


cacainiencinllliaaaiinaesiaitt 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING 
PHRASE 
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“A SURE CURE FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA.” 
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USING SCHEMES. 


Scheme advertising is the doing of 
something which will bring the store 
into prominent notice and cause the 
activity of the firm to be commented 
on by the people in general. Many 
merchants use the scheme without any 
special thought for the benefit it is go- 
ing to be to their business, merely de- 
veloping what they think a good idea 
for the advancement of the city or a 
given portion of it, and look upon the 
business value of the scheme as a sec- 
ondary matter. This may or may not 
be a true reason for the scheme, but 
the best schemes have this appearance. 
The pe - think they are promoted for 
the good of the community rather than 
for the good of the man in business. 
The scheme, therefore, is something that 
is widely talked about, generally help- 
ful a.d reflects a philanthropic reputa- 
tion upon the promoter, even though 
he is doing it for material good. The 
scheme is not used as widely as it might 
be, and being comparatively inexpen- 
sive, should be used to better advan- 
tage in every place. One successful 
merchant gets a great deal of business 
benefit from his interest in the care of 
the poor of his city, another leading 
merchant gets a great deal of benefit 
from his interest in the street cleaning 
of the city. Another leading merchant 
sheds a great deal of lustre upon his 
own reputation oy being at the head of 
a company that provides a day nursery 
where working women may take their 
children and have them well taken care 
of during the day. The day nursery 
is by no means self-supporting, and 
the busines; man is one of the best con- 
tributors co its success, but he gets 
more value from a business standpoint 
out of the publicity given to him than 
he covid obtain for the same amount in 
any other way. Sometimes the scheme 
is vorked in other things as a novelty. 
Ore merchant gives a silver dollar to 
exch child born in his community in a 
year. This dollar is at once sent to 
the parents as soon as the business man 
is notified of the birth, for the benefit 
of the child. He keeps an index of the 
date of the birth pes later sends cards, 
souvenirs or congratulations to the fam- 
ily on each recurrence of the birthday. 
Of course it proves an attraction, and 
is much appreciated by the parents, un- 
til later in life when the child grows to 
understand the value of the gifts and 
eventually will be favorably inclined to 
the establishment because of what the 
merchant has done for it in the way of 
gifts. There are many ways in which 
to work scheme advertising, all of which 
are legitimate, many of them entirely 
becoming to a large establishment, and 
many of them worthy of adoption by 
the best merchants in every city. 
Scheme advertising is dependent upon 
the locality rather than upon any fixed 
Standard. It can be changed according 
to the necessity of the individual, com- 
munity or occasion. — Advertising 
World. 
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| ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements —_— this hong 50 ome. a line 
each time. By the year $26 aline. No di 
other than 2-line ‘nttial letter. Must be ha 
in one week in advance. 


MAINE. 


f tee reach Rockland (Me.) people—best,quickest, 
cheapest—advertisers use the DAILY Star. 


WISCONSIN. 


Des COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900, 1 ‘416, 




















CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


PORTO ha 


A BRUJA, Mayaguez, Established 1896. 

200 copies daily. Published every day, Sun- 

day excepted. This isthe most popular paper in 

this country. Advertisement rates: From to 5 

inches, 10c. an inch per insertion. Higher than 
5 inches, appropriated rates. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
neral subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is nized throughout the en- 























tire country. Its unsolicited Judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver 
tisers as be: pe a rec authority .— 
Chicago (Il. 


) 
PRINTERS’ hax is is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different y wide 
open discussions on any topic —— to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
Subscription price #5 a 
on Cy ey ireencs ai . gt aline 
eac me, d + he cents a line. 4-page 
pags $e e $100 each time. Address 

N RS INK IO 10 Spruce St.. New York. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position— ef granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


TO MANUFACTURERS—South African Trade 
Gordon & Cotch (Established 1853), 
Manufacturers’ Agents, Indent Berehaote, ete., 
London, Cape Town (St. Kr le £.) Meppourne, 
Sydney. a Wel ae Cor- 

pon py ence invited from ce a 

ous of push their goods in in South Africa. Un- 

rivaled facilities for opening up or extendi 

trade in this market which is att © at- 

tention of the commercial world. GURDON & 
, 15 St. BRIDE ST., Lonpon, E.C., ENGLAND. 












Profitable Advertising 


will forward a sample cone 
of —— 2-cent stamps, an 
wers of P oneh “sam. 




























Boy Isten &t., anes. 











can cally increase their advertising. 
proposition, PrP. OO. Box 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 





Send for our free advertising plate 
576, Meriden, Conn. 
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BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


Estimates and every information suppieu. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 





Do you want to reach the best people in the 
United States, who HAVE money to spend! If so 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Church Eclectic 


tes ONLY Bonhiy M of ti 
pal Church.) Gaeatce in =s ‘prineipal 
ett of ot the. Union and in thousands of the — 





inted country homes. Adécre 
Advertising gr. “THE CHURCH ECLECTIC,” 
144 Times Building, New York, N. Y. 
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INK. 


EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 


KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER 











To Insure Correct Deliveries 


Consult Philip Hano & Co. 





“IT order a rug and you send a 
“lawn mower,” said the wrathful 
“ housewife. “What a blunder!” The 
” ‘man in the delivery wagon said he 
‘ was not responsible for mistakes in 
«the shipping department.” 
“* Well, hereafter I shall trade with 
‘a firm that has a system of doing 
* business,”’ 


She chose a house that uses the 


Hano Retail Store Systems 


by which a check is kept on a multi- 
tude of details, including wagon 
deliveries and exchanges. 

lease write 


We 
Cata- 


If you are interested, 
and our representative will call. 
go anywhere for business. 
logue free. 





PHILIP HANO & CO., 
Manifoid Book House, 


re 








1 & 3 Unior Square, New York. 


Halfa Century 


The house of Pettingill & 
Co. has guided to success 
the most progressive ad- 
vertising plans of the past 
half century. 4 
Every great success, 


In Advertising 


has been reached by care- 
ful plans first, and vigorous 
execution second. 

We do both for our cli- 
ents. Good ‘‘ copy” in the 
right papers at the right 
times at minimum expense. 


Pettingill’s 





———— New York: we 
ESTABLISHED 120 
|. ee ¥ | Broadway eash St. 




















A NEW LITERATURE has appeared, filling 2,- 
000,000 homes of the best paid of the working class 


ond the small business men. 


Here is a world, hither- 


to unknown to the GENERAL ADVERTISER, 
that can be effectively reached by the media of their 
AND REF 


own literature, 


THE LABOR 


ORM 


JOURNALS. Send for our List. 
Newfield Advertising Company, 





29", Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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In those days 


almost anything in the 
way of advertising 
matter would dc. 


It’s different now. 


You are now compet- 
ing with houses that 
employ experts. 


Our business - getting 
“INDUCTIVE 
SYSTEM” 
is one that gets busi- 


ness with great certain- 
ty and low cost. 


The Commercial - 
Publicity Company, 


1105 The Temple, Chicago. 
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REPANS 


I did not know what it was 
to eat a good breakfast in the 
morning. By noon I would 
become sosickand have great 
painand discomfort. I got so 
that I would do without eat- 
ing as long as I could, so as 
to avoid the misery. At night 
I could not sleep. The doc- 
tors said I had nervous indi- 
gestion. I heard much about 
Ripans Tabules and at last I 
thought I would try them. 
I had only taken one box 
when I obtained relief. 





At druggi: 
The Five-Cent meg ny enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 

















Che Evening 


Journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
1901 








Truth wears best, and THE EVENING 
JouRNAL has always honestly stated 
the facts and finds that its course has 
commanded confidence and business. 











Thirty Different Church Magazines 

blished for thirty lead! Churches of dif- 

erent denominations in elphia, New 
ngton, Boston. Buffalo. 





AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: 


1897 1898 A DIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
14,743 14,890 for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
1899 1900 1901 AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


ertiser. Used and indorsed 

14,486 15,106 15,891 bythe ‘ ~y "yy Carry the following ads: 
Pears’ Soap, Ivory Soap. er’s Chocolate, 

Last 3 mos. 1901 January, 1902 Van Houten's Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups. Hire’s 


beer, Electro Bilicon. Knox's Gelatine, 

16,411 16,637 Uneeda Biscuit, Winslow's Syrup. Oakville 
Co. and others, on annual contracts 

These jo pay such advertisers and will 
pay you. Send for specimen copies and rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 


200 South 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A “HOME” AND NOTA 
“STREET” CIRCULATION. 
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Advertisers 


reach out con: 
stantly for more 


Business 


~{ )-. 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED 


Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 


are now a very important part 
of advertising, ~ They secure, 
first, attention; then a_hear- 
ing; may be preservation, while 
the ordinary kind receive a prompt 
toss to the waste basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed 
above all others in newspapers 
and magazines. Space is expen- 
sive, hence striking display within 
a limited space becomes a perti- 
nent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, 
folders and circulars of the 
highest advertising character. We 
write and put in type advertise- 











ments for all purposes, finish 
electros therefrom, and warrant 
a maximum display and just the 
right story in a minimum of 
space. Send for a sample of our 


Large Postal Card 


for advertising purposes. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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On lines of legiti- 
mate merit and en- 


terprise the 


NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


shows constant in- 
crease in circulation 
among discriminating 
readers and constant 
growth in all kinds of 
good advertising. 
The daily average 
of circulation during 
the first fifteen publi- 
cation days of Febru- 
ary, 1902 (excluding 
Lincoln’s Birthday), 
amounted to 25,356, 
a substantial quanti- 


ty of the best quality. 
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There is but One Newspaper in 
Rochester 


that has a larger circulation than 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
TIMES 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


and that one is a morning paper. 





THE TIMES daily average circulation has in- 
creased more than 4,100 during the past 
six months. 


THE TIMES circulation covers a trade area 
of more than half a million people. 


THE TIMES reaches the buying population of 
Rochester and its vicinity towns. 


THE TIMES is the Rochester paper for ad- 
vertisers to use. 


THE TIMES New York representative is R. J. 
Shannon, 1510 American Tract Society 
Building. 


Everybody in Rochester and vicinity ts 
talking about THE TIMES. 


HAVE A LOOK 
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Read in every Fewish home 


by the whole family. 


ish people. 


Flighly influential in all 





N.Y. JEWISH 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that 
of any other Fewsh after- 


noon paper in America. 


Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 


Fewish circles. 


228 Mapison St., New York 


OFFICE: 


Telephone: 698 Franklin. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AS PREMIUMS FOR 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


By Lucius Weinschenk. 


In this utilitarian age the progressive mer- 
chant should certainly endeavor to couple the 
useful with the attractive in some popular way 
so as to enlist the attention of the purchasing 
public. Free gifts, by way of premiums, seem 
to be the fad, and they unquestionably appear 
to a great number of buyers. Human nature 
is pretty much alike the world over, and all of 
us like to think that we are getting something 
for nothing; especially is this a trait of the 
feminine mind. A recent number of an adver- 
tising journal in an article on this subject says: 

“A bonus is good advertising, especially 
with women. Dear to the average woman’s 
heart is the present she receives with a pur- 
chase, and the news that So-and-So is giving 
something away with his goods is spread rapid- 
ly from her complacent lips among her friends, 
who incontinently hasten to buy and receive a 
present in turn.” 

Confining our attention more particularly to 
the dry goods trade for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, we find many premium schemes used 
by the retail dry goods dealer, but none of 
them seem to be such as in and of themselves 
bring back trade to the merchant who uses 
them. Thus, the trading stamp brings busi- 
ness in turn to the company that issues them ; 
the amusement checks take the holders to the 
theater ; the crayon portrait scheme furnishes 
empioyment for the cheap artists, etc. Why 
would it not be a much better plan and serve 
a much more useful purpose to give a premium 
more in line with the general character of the 
goods which the merchant who gives the prem- 
ium carries? Thus, for the dry goods man to 
give away some article to be used in connec- 
tion with dry goods, so that the very premium 
itself would furnish additional business to the 
merchant who uses it. 

The article which, to the writer, seems best 
adapted for this purpose is the paper dress pat- 
tern, which could be used in this regard at a 
merely nominal cost—to be given away under 
such conditions that they should cost the 
merchant not to exceed about three per cent of 
sales calling for them gratuitously. By giving 
away a paper dress pattern the merchant has 
also the opportunity of selling to the person to 
whom such pattern is presented the material 
and trimmings to make up the garment, thus 
directly bringing business in his line which 
might, but for such premium, possibly go else- 
where. Such a premium would certainly prove 
a great attraction to all dry goods buying” wo- 
men, and especially to the great mass of those 
who occasionally make up their own and their 
children’s garments. 

It is well known that all women are particu- 
larly interested in pattern sheets, such as all 
pattern houses issue, and are always eager to 
have these. The plan would be to circularize 
the town with these pattern sheets containing 
the ad of the dry goods merchant, with an an- 
flouncement to the effect that any of the pat- 
terns shown in the sheet would be given away 
FREE to the purchaser of material to make 
up the garment in question, or for general 
purchases to the amount of two dollars (or 
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such other amount as may be deemed expe- 
dient). For this purpose cards can be given 
customers on the back of which salespeople 
can register purchase as made, or where sales 
slips are used the return of these in the requi- 
site amount would answer. The details of the 
plan can readily be worked out by any mer- 
chant, and made to depend upon local con- 
ditions. 

The patterns themselves could be inclosed 
n envelopes containing the exclusive imprint of 
the merchant handling them ; that is, instead 
of being iwarked “‘ The Butterick Pattern ” or 
“The Demorest Pattern ’’ they could be called 
©The Wanamaker Pattern” or ‘‘ The Macy 
Pattern,”’ using in each case the name of the 
merchant thus presenting them to his custom- 
ers. The back of the pattern envelope, which 
heretofore has always been a blank and waste 
space, could also be used for advertising pur- 
poses. In like manner the pattern sheets 
would be known by the name of the dry goods 
merchant issuing them, as ‘‘ The Wanamaker 
Fashion Sheet’? or ‘‘ The Macy Fashion 
Sheet.” These sheets can be furnished 
merchants, with up-to-date, stylish and season- 
able designs, at nominal rates per thousand, 
quite as cheap as it would cost to print the 
usual handbills, 

The plan under discussion could be used by 
merchants without the investment of a single 
dollar for a stock of patterns. There are many 
merchants who are opposed to carrying a 
stock of patterns because of the room taken up 
by them and the time and patience necessarily 
used in handling them. No such argument 
can be urged against the proposition suggested 
herein. The merchant need carry no stock of 
patterns whatever. He could daily, semi- 
weeklv or weekly, as might be found expe- 
dient, .ier only such patterns as his custom- 
ers actua.ly wanted aud thus pay only for 
such as he needed. No money would be tied 
up in a stock of patterns and no space in the 
store wasted. In this way the plan has the 
additional advantage of bringing the customer 
back to the store after two or three days and 
thus again presents the opportunity of further 
sales. 

The pattern sheets ought not to cost the 
merchant over $3.00 per thousand, including 
the merchant’s advertisement thereon, and the 
patterns ought not to cost over five cents each. 
The plan could be figured out very simply so 
hat the entire expense should not be over 
about 3 percent of total sales—a price so low 
as to warrant at least an experiment of this 
kind. 

The novelty and utility of the plan seem to 
commend it asa useful and trade-pulling ad, 
and one that is sure to bring the ladies to the 
store using it. 

Merchants interested in the proposition are 
invited to correspond with Mr. Lucius Wein- 
schenk, Manager of the Pattern Department 
of Popular Fashions Co., No. 79 Fourth Ave., 
New York, who has given this matter con- 
iderable thought and will be glad to answer 
all letters written him concerning the plan 
outlined and to furnish many suggestions in 
connection therewith, which, for lack of space, 
are herein omitted. 
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GREAT BENEFITS FROM 


HOME TALK 


Only reputable advertisements 
printed in ‘‘ Home Talk.’’ 


a 





a 





GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
LANGDON, PATCHELLER & Co. 
345-347 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H. England, Editor cf “Home 
Talk,” New York City: 

Dear Sir—We take great pleasure in 
saying that the advertisement we have had 
in “Home Tak” has been of great ben- 
efit to us. We find our customers appre- 
ciate this mode of advertising, and hope, 
as soon i3 our appropriation is fixed, we 
will renew our contract with you. 

Yours very truly, 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
H. D. MILuer. 
Dict. H. D. M. 











HOME TALK 


Advertising Rates $1.00 per Agate Line. 
Sample copy on request. 



























HOME TALH, 325 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Ghe SUCCESS of 


The Cincinnati 
De Times-Star 


has not been due to luck or chance. It has been earned 
and merited. 

As a newspaper it is first and foremost in its territory. In 
point of circulation there are but ten papers in the United States 
that are larger, and none of them are within 300 miles of Cincinnati. 











The detailed sworn statement 
of circulation for 190l 
shows a daily average of 


Daily Daily 
Average Average 


A FEW REASONS WHY IT EXCELS: 


It is the only ten-page one-cent paper in Cincinnati. 

It is the only evening paper with full Associated Press dispatches. 

It is the only Republican evening paper and the City, County 
and State are each Republican. 

It prints more news and more reliable news than any other 
evening paper. 

It devotes more space to Editorials, Book Reviews, Sports and 
Special Features than any other evening paper. 

It reaches the large middle and upper classes—those who buy 
and who have the means with which to buy. 

It is delivered by carrier directly into the homes in every city, 
town or hamlet where it has an agent. 














Advertisers cannot cover Ohio properly without it. 
There is no substitute for it. 


Quality and quantity of circulation considered, the ad- 
vertising rates are the lowest of any paper in the State. 








E. A. BERDAN, Direct Representative, 
86 Potter Building, New York. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 


Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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LARGE ORDERS 






































from the small cities, towns, villages, mining camps 
and farms are a matter of course to the mail-order 
advertiser. 

These people have found that it doesn’t pay to 
patronize the local merchants, and the mail-order ad- 
vertiser. gets big orders from them constantly, par- 
ticularly when they are as prosperous as they are at 
present. 

The mail-order business is getting to be some- 
thing tremendous, and a part of it belongs to you. 
The only way to get it is through the mail-order 
papers, and ours are the best in the world. Here 
they are: 


CIRCULATION 
Metropolitan and RuralHome, - 500,000 
The Paragon Monthly, - - 400,000 
TheGentlewoman, - - - 400,000 
The Home Monthly, . . _ 400,000 
Park’s Floral Magazine, - - 350,000 


Total, 2,050,000 


These are the papers that are building up the 
enormous mail-order business you read about. You 
ought to get in line for your share, and now is the 
time to begin. 








THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 


713-718 Temple Court Building, New York. 










112-114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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STILL ON EARTH! 








Many publishers and printers labor under the de- 
lusion that if they do not pay fancy prices for their inks, 
they will receive cheap, nasty stuff of an abominabie 
nature. 

Rather than take chances of trying Printers Ink 
Jonson’s inks they continue to fill the coffers of the 
credit ink men, who are sensible enough to nurse a good 
thing when they catch it. My follow-up system recently 
brought to light a new cognomen for me. I mailed one 
of my price lists to a publisher in Michigan, and not being 
favored with an order sent a second letter, which 
brought the following reply from the foreman of the 
establishment: 


“T had bought when I wrote you for prices. ‘Thought 
I was paying too much, and found out I was. ‘*Wrote 
the firm so. They said, ‘We supposed,’ referring to you, 
‘that myth had been exploded years ago.’ They said 
return inks at their expense, but I had used some of them 
so could not, but when I buy again they will realize that 
Printers Ink Jonson is still on earth. C. H. BEMENT.” 


Send for a copy of my price list and if you don’t have 
the same experience as Mr. Bement I won’t expect to hear 
from you. 

Remember that the cash must accompany every order, 
otherwise I don’t ship the goods. Money back if 
dissatisfied. 











ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


{7 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A PRINTERS LIFE 


Depends upon his Health 
LIFEBUDY SOAP.2* LIFE-SAVER 






THE BARTA PRESS BUILDING 
© 26 Oliver Steet 



















Main 1657-2527 


January 27th, 1902, 





Lever Brothers Limited, 
New York Offices, 111 Pifth Ave.» 
New York, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: - 

About a month ago we put in a case of Lifebuoy Soap for 
general use in our printing establishment, and it occurred to the 
writer that it might interest you to know what we think about it, 
In the first place, it is extremely economical. It lasts 
longer than any soap we have ever used. 

Secondly, it is the greatest cleanser, and that is exactly 
what is necessary in an up-to-date print shop. All our people are 
very much pleased with its purifying qualities. 

The writer feels satisfied that if you can get every printer 
in the land to try a cake of it, they would never use any other soap 
than Lifebuoy. 

It gives us pleasure to say these things, for Lifebuoy is 
indeed a most remarkable soap, and we wish you all possible success 
for this great cleanser and purifier. 

With kindest regards, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 

THE.BARTA PRESS 


OFFER TO PRINTERS: eae 


TO ENABLE EVERY 
PRINTER IN THE Carton of two cakes ot Lifehuos 


LAND TO TEST one Tuas a ae can 2a 
THIS WONDERFUL ige, hence soup tree. M 


SOAP WE MAKE Valuable booklet = free 
THIS OFFER: 





























LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 FIFTH AVE. 
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There is no surer indication 


of the high reputation and advertising value 
of a newspaper than its columns of “Want 
Ads,” and in this as in many other things 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


EXCELS. 





The following table shows the total number 
of paid Want Ads that appeared in The 
INQUIRER each month last year, with the 
corresponding figures for the preceding year: 


1901 1900 

January..-...--.--- iicmcmmaes 48,978 45,851 
February EPR eee etre 46,090 43,269 
ay SS eee 64,855 53,658 
, | eee 62,056 62,427 
pS eee 67,618 59,881 
EEE Pe eee 64,639 52,467 
Eee 51,044 46,414 
August......--.---0022 sees. 50,314 42,241 
September Le iwtseeacagiecs Sem 70,758 60,722 
SESE Se cs een 71,764 62,046 
November......---..--..---- 60,942 52,701 
IA ae 52,914 46,747 

711,972 628,424 
Total Want Ads during 1901.............. 711,972 
Total Want Ads during 1900.............. 628,424 
Gain over last year..--.-:.-.------++sseeeee 83,544 





THE INQUIRER is the people’s paper, and this explains its 
great advertising value. 


Average daily circulation during 1901. ..172,917 copies 
Average Sunday circulation during 1901. .163,698 copies 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building. 508 Stock Exchange Building. 














